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Vol. Il NEW YORK, MONDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1935 No. 5 
By GOVERNOR ALF M. LANDON of Kansas 
Delivered at Cleveland before State Chamber of Commerce of Ohio, November 6, 1935 
AM happy to be here tonight with the Chamber of of the fundamental homely teachings of experience. ‘hat is 


Commerce of Ohio. In addition to my very natural 

appreciation of the honor of addressing you, I feel at 
home here. Ohio was the place of my boyhood. I was born 
in Mercer County, Pennsylvania, at my grandparents’ home. 
My parents then lived in Elba, this state, and later in 
Marietta. I learned to swim in the Muskingum River. 
Ohio is the scene of many of my happiest boyhood memories, 
which have been kept fresh by frequent visits during summers 
spent close to this fine city of Cleveland. 

Another reason why I feel at home with you is that | 
am no stranger in Chamber of Commerce gatherings. 1 
served as director of the Chamber of Commerce in Independ- 
ence, my home town, for a number of years, and also a di- 
rector of the state Chamber of Commerce. Unless one has 
sat through a director’s meeting, he can have little idea of 
the volume of serious work and tedious detail that these men 
handle in the interest of the community. 

The Chamber of Commerce is a world-wide institution, 
but I think of it as typically American. It is the American 
spirit in action, expressed by deeds not words; I believe that 
the instinct to stand on our own feet is part of the American 
character which in these days of distress holds more substan- 
tial promise of our regeneration in spirit and substance than 
our physical resources, our great productive capacities, and 
governmental plans combined. 

1 have been asked to tell you tonight something of what 
ve have done in Kansas during the past few years in the way 
of economical and effective government. We have tried, and 
| believe we have, in a measure, succeeded by observing some 


the explanation of what we have been able to do there. It 
came to us with a sense of surprise that the happenings in 
Kansas during the past few years had awakened so much out- 
side interest—that its record is considered something of a 
phenomenon because its local subdivisions, city, county, school 
and townships, have managed to live within their means, cut 
taxes and reduced bonded debt. 


If the situation in Kansas seems unusual it is only be- 
cause the type of government which the citizen has a right to 
expect, has become the unusual in a day of theory and ex- 
perimentation. What we have done in Kansas is what a 
sensible family does in the face of reduced income. We have 
cut out the frills. We have maintained essential services, but 
at minimum cost. We have insisted that every dollar buys 
more, not less, of government. We have tried to run all de- 
partments of government on business principles and by busi- ° 
ness methods. 

Vhe surest way either an individual or a state learns is 
by experience. We all admit that our modern industrial 
state is complicated, and far from the simple structure of our 
founding fathers. But does the fact that we have changed 
and grown, make it wise to abandon, out of hand, the course 
which the wisdom of our forefathers charted for us, not out 
of theories, but out of the stern and bitter realities of eco- 
nomics and statesmanship? The country is beginning to 
learn that government cannot change its style as easily and 
with as little ill effect as men and women. 

If the wind rips the roof off a house out in our country, 
we don’t tear down the walls, also, and abandon the whole 
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structure. We put on a new and better roof, strengthening 
those parts which we have discovered to be weak. Similarly, 
we must not abandon what remains of our American institu- 
tions or jeopardize the remainder of our freedom simply be: 
cause an economic storm has devastated our nation and shaken 
confidence. Rather let us replace what is destroyed, rebuild 
what is torn away, and in so doing strengthen our structure 
in every way that experience can suggest. That is common 
sense, horse sense as we say in Kansas. Let us be certain that 
we are making only those changes which are real improve- 
ments—changes dictated not by wishful theory, but by the 
stern teachings of experience. Let us put experience, that 
greatest teacher of all, back on our governmental faculty. 

Now, specifically, what has Kansas done? 

Let me give you a compact synopsis first and the details 
later. 

Since the peak of 1929, general property taxes in 
Kansas have been reduced over 32 per cent. 

The cost of state government was cut 22 per cent for 
the bienrium of 1933-34 below that of the biennium of 
1931-32. 

Counties and communities liquidated twenty-two million 
dollars worth of bonded indebtedness from 1932 to 1934, 
during which time new bonds, about half of which were for 
relief purposes, were issued in the amount of five million 
dollars, leaving a net reduction of seventeen m'llion dollars 
in the bonded debt of Kansas counties and municipalities. 

The per capita cost of state and local government in 
Kansas in 1929 was seventy-one dollars—in 1935 it will be 
approximately fifty-two dollars, a reduction of about nineteen 
dollars per capita—or more than 26 per cent. 

How were these economies brought about in a period 
when the cry heard from every government body was that 
more and more funds were needed for absolutely essential 
services ? 

It was not done by executive proclamation, nor by the 
legislative branch of the government placing itself in subjec- 
tion to the will of the executive. The credit does not belong 
to any one state administration nor to any one political party. 
It rightfully belongs to thousands of township trustees, 
county commissioners, school board members and city officials 
all over the state who were responsive to the need of their 
taxpayers. 

In 1932, the year preceding my first year as Governor 
of Kansas, all state and local revenues totaled one hundred 
twenty-seven million dollars. By 1934, it had shrunk thirty 
million dollars, or about 25 per cent, and was reduced to 
about ninety-seven million dollars. This was a period when 
our state did assume heavy relief burdens. 

Our constitution provides that the county government 
must make levies and raise funds to take care of such persons 
as have been on relief during the past three years. Kansas 
has the record of complying promptly with everv request of 
the National Relief Administrator and in co-operating fully 
in every way. We did not believe in putting relief in poli- 
tics. We continued the relief administrator appointed by my 
distinguished Democratic predecessor and he is on the job 
today. 

Throughout 1933 and 1934, according to the report of 

the National Relief Administrator, 30.6 per cent of the relief 
burden was financed from non-federal funds furnished chiefly 
by the county and local governments. This 30.6 per cent 


of non-federal funds in Kansas compares with 27 states which 
contributed less than 25 per cent of their own relief monies 
and 14 states whose contributions to their relief funds were 
less than 10 per cent of their total relief expenditures. 
Kansas ranked fifteenth among the states in per cent of non- 
federal funds used for relief during this two year period. 
Despite this added burden, the tax load in Kansas was 
reduced. 

1 previously pointed out that while we were doing this, 
counties and communities reduced their bonded debt seventeen 
million dollars. 1 might add that in Kansas the only state 
bonded indebtedness today is in soldiers’ compensation bonds, 
the first of which were issued in 1923. These bonds are 
being paid as they mature, a total of $1,750,000, being re- 
tired in 1933 and 1934. 

I have already emphasized that this lifting of the tax 
burden was made possible by the loyal cooperation of state 
and local officials. It is generally conceded, however, that 
new state legislation adopted was a vital part of the general 
program of economy. The legislature proceeded with the 
welfare of the state in mind and both political parties co- 
operated in enacting this legislation. 

Three pieces of legislation may be of especial interest to 
you: First: “The Cash Basis Law,” which prevents our 
spending what we do not have; Second: “The Tax Limita- 
tion Act,” which limits the total amount of levy, and Third: 
the new “Budget Law” which makes the building of govern- 
mental budgets a really democratic procedure, known to all, 
instead of star chamber proceeding known only to insiders 
and understood by only a few of those. 

Perhaps you would like a brief outline of these acts. 
The Cash Basis Law is explained by its title. It puts a stop 
to the writing of overdrafts. All of us know how easy it 
is to spend more than we can afford, if we do business with 
a bank that permits the writing of overdrafts—and allows 
them to pile up, without limit. The old “No Fund Warrant 
System” made possible such practices. Under that system, 
when a treasury became empty, officials simply issued warrants 
marked with the words “No Funds.” ‘These warrants bore 
interest and were taken by banks. Presumably they were to 
be liquidated eventually out of tax funds. In fact, that sys- 
tem had encouraged local political units, which spend many 
millions of dollars annually, deliberately to unbalance their 
budgets, year after year, without providing any time of 
reckoning. When the Cash Basis Law went into effect it 
revealed an indebtedness the magnitude of which never had 
been previously realized by the taxpayers. It is now neces- 
sary for school boards, township officials, county commis- 
sioners and all political units therein, to limit their spending 
to the actual income of the current year. The Cash Basis 
Law has attracted much attention. A member of Harvard 
University faculty declared that Kansas had blazed a new 
trail in legislation aimed to put local government on a busi- 
ness basis. When we talk of balancing public budgets, we 
usually think of the federal budget or state budget. How- 
ever, the seed of sound fiscal policy must be planted in the 
smallest political subdivisions—or it is likely not to be found 
at all. 

Taxation must be so guarded as not to destroy that which 
government is designed to protect. As part of the general 
program our Tax Limitation Law was codified and strength- 
ened so as to put a new and reduced limitation upon the 
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sum total levy which can be fixed by any particular political 
unit. Of course this limit can be adjusted by future legisla- 


_ tures as conditions may require. 


The New Budget Law strengthened and clarified an 
act already upon the statute books. Under this act, the tax- 
ing unit must prepare a budget of proposed expenditures, 
post a copy in the community for the taxpayers to see, publish 
it-in the local papers and hold a hearing upon it. This law 
tends to take budget-building out of the back room, and 
place it under the scrutiny of the taxpayer’s gaze. 

Without the Cash Basis Law, however, the Budget 
Law would go only a small part of the way. To compel 
local sub-divisions to build a public budget and submit it for 
inspection, hearing and approval—is fine. But if the sub- 
division is not compelled to stay within the approved budget, 
then only one of the two major evils has been cured. The 
Cash Basis Law provides that after a budget has been sub- 
mitted and a tax levy made, the subdivision cannot spend 
against anticipated collections, except in cases of emergency 
for which expenditures must be allowed by the State Tax 
Commission. The teeth in the law are further sharpened by 
the provisions that any public officer who violates it is auto- 
matically removed from office. 

To understand what has been accomplished in Kansas 
one must appreciate the innate ability of Kansas people to 
govern themselves. At times, under the stress of state prob- 
lems, 1 go and stand before a great mural in one of the 
rooms of the Governor’s office. There is pictured a sweeping 
conception of the spirit of Kansas. A prairie schooner, 
drawn by yoked oxen, rumbles its slow way across the plain, 
while beside it, unafraid and uncomplaining, trudge fathers 
and mothers and children. Underneath are those stirring 
words of Whittier: 

They crossed the prairie 

As of old the pilgrims crossed the sea; 
To make the West, as they the East, 

The homestead of the free. 

“The homestead of the free!” How easy it is for that 
homestead to become the homestead of the bound and not 
the free—if bad government and unsound fiscal policies sad- 
die the homesteader with a tax load he cannot carry. That 
is one of the major problems today in your state and my 
state and a major problem of the nation. The errors of 
other administrative policies may not of themselves be fatal, 
but the errors of an unwise financial policy have always been 
fatal to every government in the history of civilization. 


We have learned in Kansas that reduction of taxes does 
not necessarily mean reduction in public services. We have 
found that a sound public budget, carefully made and rigidly 
adhered to, plus a well-considered tax policy, makes it pos- 
sible to maintain essential government services and still keep 
expenditures within the bounds of citizens’ ability to pay. 
In 1934, our low revenue year, we spent 42% of the tax 
dollar for educational purposes, exactly the same per cent of 
the tax dollar we spent in 1929, our peak revenue year. 

I want to stress on this point that this was not accom- 
plished by the head of the state government; it was not done 
by a central government. It was accomplished by more than 
8,000 taxing boards, from the state legislature down to one- 
room school district boards, making separate levies for school 
purposes in the peak revenue year of 1929. Five years later, 
in the depth of a depression, and caught between drouths 


and dust storms, the same 8,000 taxing boards, each operat- 
ing separately, set aside for school purposes the same per- 
centage. 


No order was issued, no state law directing such a 
division was enacted, no person, board or commission set 
the figure. Eight thousand and more school boards and other 
taxing agencies, each dealing with its own situation, attained 
the same combined percentage in prosperity as in adversity. 

To my mind that accomplishment is more than an in- 
teresting coincidence. In it is expressed a large part of my 
faith in local self-government and in the capacity of the 
people to govern. The combined decision of the common 
people frequently approaches closer to applied wisdom than 
the intellectual superiority of so-called leaders. 

We have been through an excetionally hard and trying 
period in Kansas. ‘There are many improvements I would 
like to see made as soon as we can loosen our belt a little. 
As I said in my first inaugural address, the state which first 
puts its house in order will be the first on the road to re- 
covery. We have had the same difficulties you have had, 
plus some very special troubles of our own. Preceding the 
general economic depression, we had a long agricultural 
depression. We suffered three years of drouth, the worst 
recorded since weather bureau records have been kept. 

When you think of Kansas do not think of Coronado’s 
adventures in search of cities paved with gold, or of the 
bitter guerrilla warfare of the border days or of the great 
herds of cattle winding their way on the long trail from 
Texas to Abilene and Dodge. Rather picture to yourself 
that less dramatic but more important saga of the soil— 
that epic story of those men who broke the sod, who plowed 
the furrow long and straight, who built homes and schools 
with the very sod from beneath their feet, while their women 
made soap, dried fruit, cured meat and watched over sturdy 
little Kansans whom they rocked to sleep in home-made 
cradles. 

This last is the picture of the real Kansas. That great 
grassy quadrangle was changed by these sturdy souls from 
a wilderness inhabited by the red man into the Kansas we 
love today. 

Kansas is a state of varied natural resources. From 
the apple orchards of Doniphan county in northeastern Kan- 
sas, to our zinc and coal fields in the southeastern counties; 
or through the great grazing section of the central part of 
the state to the corn and wheat area which covers the entire 
state—Kansas is Nature’s storehouse. While Kansas is best 
advertised as a wheat state, livestock and livestock products 
normally account for more than sixty per cent of our farm 
income. Of more interest to the manufacturer, the entire 
south half of the state, from the east border to the Colorado 
line is underlaid with cheap fuel, coal in the east, natural 
gas and oil in the central and western sections. No other 
state matches Kansas in resources of natural gas combined 
with transportation facilities. Kansas ranked fourth in -the 
production of petroleum for many years and the western 
half of the state is now considered a great potential source 
of new supply. 

But Kansas is and always will be an agricultural state 
essentially. It should be borne in mind that a man who owns 
a farm—from which he is self-sustaining or close to it—is 
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in a better position to weather an economic storm than any 
other group or class of persons. 

You business men and industrialists of the Ohio State 
Chamber of Commerce should not think of the farmer as a 
man who seeks special privilege. Equality is his goal. 

The farmer is rugged, self-reliant and proud of his 
ability to produce the necessities of life for his family and 
the American workers. But, the farmer is entitled to expect 
for his crops a fair price base comparable to other com- 
modities. 


To me the most hopeful sign pointing to a sound eco- 
nomic recovery is that the whole country is beginning to 
sense that a permanent solution of the farming problem is a 
national as well as a sectional question. Farming is a busi- 
ness just as much as manufacturing, and is just as much 
entitled to equal protection in the domestic market. 


It is not my place here to discuss the weakness or the 
strength of new policies in government. I shall not attempt 
to characterize them as successes or failures, or as revolution- 
ary or evolutionary. For better or for worse such laws are 
here. We are faced with a condition of fact, not of specu- 
lative theory. So, the major task ahead in the main is not 
more laws, or more programs or more experimentation, but 
sound common sense administration. 

Even with return of industrial activity, there will be 
major social, farm and economic problems to meet. We 
must build against a return of what we have been through 
these past few years. We must build on the realization 
that this economic situation did not come upon us suddenly, 
nor will we get out of it overnight. But, as I said before, 
while the errors of other administrative policies may not of 
themselves be fatal, the errors of an unsound fiscal policy 
have always been ruinous to every government in the history 
of civilization. 

The problems before us cannot be settled by any group 
or class. They are an obligation for all. They cannot be 
solved by legislative action of Congress or state assemblies 
alone, nor can the leaders of industry and finance and com- 
merce single-handedly solve them. There must be a genuine 
cooperation with a renewed emphasis on the essential pur- 
poses of government, the protection of life and property. 
We must recognize that our problems have been greatly 
intensified by our complex industrial state and development 
of mechanical production. We must face the fact that our 
economic difficulties now have basic world-wide implications, 
whereas, previous depressions have been more completely lo- 
calized within our domestic area. 

Bearing this in mind, we should remember that assist- 
ance to the needy unemployed is not, on the one hand, a 
privilege or a vested right nor, on the other hand, is it 
charity. It is a mutual responsibility—a common obligation 
created by the rapidity of our growth, the complexity of 


our society, and by our inability to cope successfully with 
situations as fast as they have arisen. 


Every right-thinking person sincerely desires to see the 
need for relief to the unemployed speedily pass away. Until 
that time comes, it is reasonable—and nothing less than just 
—that the government exert all its powers to prevent suf- 
fering among the less fortunate. 


There is no reason, however, why we should not at- 
tempt to accomplish this, as far as possible, on a pay-as-you- 
go basis. We will then pay for our own mistakes, which 
is right and as it should be. We should not expect our 
children to pay for them. Certainly an increasing public 
debt burden left by us to our descendants will lessen the 
ability of succeeding generations to meet their emergencies. 
The left-over problems of our times should not be added to 
the new ones of tomorrow. That is not fair to the coming 
generations and we evade our responsibilities if we thus pass 
on the burden. This generation will be the first to mortgage 
the future in peace times. 


Furthermore, we should conduct our current fiscal af- 
fairs so that the public credit shall not be undermined. 
Common sense must prevail. No business can run very 
long and spend more than it takes in. If that should happen, 
the poor, the unemployed would be the first to suffer—for 
the government could no longer continue public aid. 


Out in Kansas we try to distinguish between progress 
and change, to evaluate change not only in its immediate 
effects, but in its lasting results. It is the obligation of lead- 
ership to say “yes” to some proposals and “no” to others 
in a manner that will not throw the country into jitters, 
In the solving of old problems, we must avoid the creation 
of new ones. We must not confuse the immediate glance 
with the long-time view. Some roads lead to far different 
ends than they seemed to at the start. An innovation may 
be a backward step. This has been demonstrated in foreign 
countries where civil liberties have been yielded in return 
for economic security, without gaining economic security. 
Such a step in this country would be disastrous to all Ameri- 
can ideas and traditions. 

Yesterday, we were smug in our prosperity. Today, 
we are awake to the needs of an unsettled world. The West 
was built on faith, courage and the homely common sense 
virtues of thrift, toil and neighborly cooperation. Im Kansas 
they remain our creed. Always the West is willing to brave 
the new, to meet the changing conditions and vicissitudes of 
our uncertain future with determination and confidence. I 
bespeak for the citizens of these United States a lofty spirit 
of patriotism, a renewed devotion to our state and nation and 
their daily welfare; and a new birth of individual respon- 
sibility which shall make the safety, welfare and progress of 
the state and nation matters of each citizen’s own personal 
concern. 
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and | am asked every week. 


Relief and Taxes 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Speech to the Mayors of the United States at a Conference in Washington, November 19, 1935 


known personally for a great many years. With some 

of you, | have worked on many problems in the past. 

| have not prepared any formal remarks for your gath- 
ering here. 1 wish, though, that I could have sat with you 
in your meetings to hear what has been said and to learn more 
about the problems of government. 


| AM very glad to see you here. Many of you I have 


We have, all of us, I think, learned a great deal about 
the problems of government, in the broad sense of the word, 
in the past few years. We have tried experiments, some of 
them have been very successful and some of them, like all 
experiments, have not been quite so successful. 

Through this process, we are building up, as Mayor 
Hoan has said, a new relationship, a perfectly sound rela- 
tionship, between the different branches of government, mu- 
nicipal, State and national. 


One of the newspaper men, a few moments ago in the 
press conference, asked the kind of question you are all asked 
Members of the press are 
present, | know, but I do not mind their hearing this. The 
particular question was this: 

“Is the government going to stop giving relief next 
July?” 

That is the kind of thing, spreading the word around 
that everybody who is now on relief will be taken off relief 
rolls beginning the first of July, we have to combat. 

My answer was that the Federal Government, and I am 
sure your answer will be the same for the city governments, 
does not propose to let people starve after the first of July 
any more than during the past few years. 


We are learning also a greater efficiency. Certainly the 
new work this year, so far as lasting usefulness is concerned, 
has been infinitely more successful, better planned and better 
carried out than it was under the old CWA program of 1933. 

Think what a gain it has been in two years. Go over 
the lists of projects, both WPA and Public Works this year, 
and the percentage of them which will be of lasting benefit 
to the communities is very, very high. That is something 
1 think the average citizen in all of your cities appreciates, 
in spite of various attacks which have been made on these 
projects. 

. Of course, in the last analysis, you people who run gov- 
ernments of the cities in this country, and in the country dis- 
tricts, the Supervisors and County Commissioners, are re- 
sponsible for these projects. You people suggest them and, on 
the whole, your suggestions with respect to these projects 
have been extraordinarily good. I am delighted with the use- 
fulness and permanence of these projects. 

Well, all of this has come about in the course of less 
than three years. All of us have learned a lot but we still 





have much to learn. There are various processes of govern- 
ment that can be simplified and ought to be simplified. 

For example, and this is not my fault because Congress 
put it in the bill, I have to sign all the allotments in person. 
I have signed hundreds, thousands of allotment papers for 
various projects. They ought never to come to my desk but 
we have to go through with what is called “red tape” be- 
cause of the law. 

When applications come in here from the various locali- 
ties, they have to go through a certain process. They have to 
go, in part, to the Director of the Budget. Then they come 
to me and then they go to the Comptroller General of the 
United States. 


There has been a lot of talk about projects being held 
up for a long time by the Comptroller General, but, after all, 
he is limited in the staff he has. The way he has done this 
work has been perfectly fine. His people are worn to the 
bone. ‘They have been working day and night. Hence the 
projects have been coming through and I think some people 
are going to find in a few weeks that the program as a whole 
is going to be carried out before the end of November, just 
as planned last Spring. 

I would like to say another word on a subject, an im- 
portant subject, that you and I have in mind. That subject 
is taxation. Taxes have grown up like Topsy in this coun- 
try. There have been a great many efforts to simplify tax- 
ation, to establish lines of demarcation between the different 
types of taxation, giving certain types to localities, others to 
the States and still others to the Federal Government. 

We are stepping on each other’s toes, especially in the 
past five, ten or fifteen years. In fact, virtually since the 
beginning of the World War the general tax situation in the 
United States has become not only more complicated but has 
called for revision. We haven’t had a revision and I think 
the time is coming, not this coming session of Congress, be- 
cause we hope that it will be a very short session, but by 
the following year, when all of us can get together and sit 
around a table and work out a better system of taxation, 
State, municipal and Federal. 

Late this Winter we are going to ask you to come down 
and talk about that subject around the table. I suppose this 
meeting will be dignified by the name of a tax conference, 
but I would rather keep it informal and have it become a 
continuing study which will bring forth an intelligent report 
before the close of the year 1936. 

Mayer Hoan has said that this is a nonpartisan gath- 
ering. We have to keep it so and, in the approaching con- 
ference, we will have to think of taxation in a nonpartisan 


way. 
It has been fine to see you. I hope to see you again next 
Spring. Many thanks for coming. 
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Criticism ofthe New DealandaProgram 


By FORMER PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER 
Address before the Ohio Society of New York, November 16, 1935 


OUR committee extended to me a cordial invitation 

’ to address you on public questions. I urged that 

they would find somebody else. I explained that 
even if I were simply to read the Ten Commandments it 
would be interpreted as critical by the administration at 
Washington. Even that hint failed to dampen their 
insistence. I then stated that the situation of our country 
was in too great danger for me or any one to waste time 
in an academic discussion; that what I had to say would 
be in opposition to certain policies. They insisted that the 
Ohio Society had invited me because it was a serious body 
anxious for the stark, rugged truth. 

Indeed, discussion of public questions is the first 
necessity in a republic. Free government cannot exist with- 
out free debate. By honest and bold debate alone may we 
prevent disaster to the security and happiness of this nation. 
On that anvil alone we may shape the intellectual instru- 
ments of human betterment. 

I recently made an address upon the New Deal Spend- 
ing, Debts, and their consequences. I purpose on this oc- 
casion to discuss what the New Deal calls “National Plan- 
ning,” the expenditures it imposes on the people, its conse- 
quences, and some remedies that it requires. This old and 
respected phrase “National Planning” has been disclosed to 
have powerful meanings. You might think that meant blue- 
prints. But this sort of “National Planning” includes po- 
litical management of money, credit, farming, industry, 
morals, and the more abundant life. ‘Two years ago the 
phrase more frequently used was “Planned Economy.” But 
as that has become so obviously “Planned Extravagance,” 
it has been less used in these last few months. Even “Na- 
tional Planning” is threatened with ejection by a still newer 
glittering phrase, the “Third Economy.” I trust it is not 
so expensive as the others. 


Let me say at once that I am not here criticizing all 
the measures taken in Washington. Whatever is good should 
be continued. Republics must go forward, not backward, 
but if they would go forward they must promptly discard 
the bad. I am here discussing those measures which threaten 
to impoverish the nation, 


‘There are two different groups of opponents of the 
New Deal sort of “National Planning” or “Planned Econ- 
omy.” One group holds that it is a deliberate plan for 
centralizing authority to a point where we, the people, can 
be made to do what starry-eyed young men in Washington 
think is good for us—whether it is good for us or not. This 
group believes “Planned Economy” is the American name 
for the European diseases which have infected us for the past 
three years. They feel these catch-words cloak that incarnate 
passion for power, the insidious end of which is the destruc- 
tion of liberty and the rise of the regimented state. 

The other group of opponents hold that the new “Na- 
tional Planning” is an attempt of a collegiate oligarchy to 
sanctify by a phrase a muddle of uncoordinated reckless ad- 
ventures in government—flavored with unctuous claims to 


monopoly in devotion to their fellow men. These opponents 
believe “National Planning” has neither philosophy nor con- 
sistency of action. 

My own conclusion is that the new “National Plan- 
ning” contains any or all these elements, depending upon 
which New Dealer is doing the planning for the day. 

Any of these views could be confirmed by the writings 
of a dozen charter members of the New Deal who have 
now turned against the order. They could be substantiated 
by the writings of many who remain in it. 

I do not intend on this occasion to elaborate the phi- 
losophy of “Planned Economy.” It is neither conservative, 
liberal, nor common sense. Nor do I propose on this occasion 
to discuss its constitutional aspects. There are nests of consti- 
tutional termites at work. 


I shall simply inquire whether we ought to want this 
sort of “Economic Planning” and its invisible costs. It has 
unfolded itself through some scores of new bureaus of the 
Federal Government. I will not take your time to enumer- 
ate all the alphabetical agencies. I may say, however, there 
are only four letters of the alphabet not now in use by the 
administration in Washington. When we establish the Quick 
Loans Corporation for Xylophones, Yachts, and Zithers, the 
alphabet of our fathers will be exhausted. But, of course, 
the new Russian alphabet has thirty-four letters. 


We have now had three years in which to appraise the 
work of these agencies. They are no longer in the aurora 
borealis stage, with all its excitement and false promises of 
light. We emerge from illusion into the daylight of practical 
experience. 

There is one consistency in all this new “National Plan- 
ning,” or “Planned Economy,” or “Third Economy.” Every 
branch of these plans has the habit of carefree scattering of 
public money. They are haunted by no old ghost of a bal- 
anced budget. “National Planning” thinks in phrases and 
slogans rather than the exactitude of the cash register. We 
now know that in addition to increased taxes after four years 
of it the bill of increased taxpayers’ liabilities will be about 
$14,000,000,000. If they have a cash register it certainly 
has an astronomical keyboard. 


The obvious hope of this new “National Plan” is that 
by creating bank credit they can avoid adding more burdens 
on the poor and the economic middle class—until after the 
election. 

These are, however, only the visible expenditures im- 
posed on the people. The taxes of today and their sure 
increase in the future if these policies are not stopped are 
but a small part of even the money cost of “National Plan- 
ning.” And let no one be deluded. It is the farmer, the 
worker, as well as the business man, who pay the invisible 
costs, just as they pay the bulk of the tax assessments. 

I may give you a few examples. 

Judged by works and not by words, another consistency 
in this sort of “Economic Planning” is to limit competition 
and restrict production—the essence of monopoly. They 
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have given us planned scarcity—upon which civilization al- 
ways degenerates—in the place of economic plenty, upon 
which America has grown great. It is the more abundant 
life—without kacon. 

One of the wheel-horses of the “National Planning” — 
that is the NRA—was thought to have been killed by the 
Supreme Court. ‘That decision has not yet been claimed 
as part of the new “National Planning,” although every day 
men are getting jobs because of it. But we are now promised 
a resurrection of this dead. The price of it was and will 
be in every household budget. 


The new “National Planning” is building vast projects 
—perhaps useful to our grandchildren. We have to pay 
the cost of interest and maintenance until they come of age. 
This is also the New Deal door by which the government 
rushes into business in competition with its own citizens. 
The citizen loses because he cannot compete with govern- 
ment bookkeeping and the pipe line into the Treasury. Few 
of these projects were even mentioned until after blank 
checks were drawn by Congress. This method of planning 
avoids exhaustion from Congressional debate—and takes the 
limit off spending. 

The new “National Planning” of relief shifted its ad- 
ministration from local and State authorities to a political 
bureaucracy centralized at Washington. ‘That has resulted 
not only in stupendous waste but in the creation of a great 
group of permanent dependents. It has added nothing to 
the security and care of those deserving in distress except— 
expense. And we are destroying the self respect and the 
responsibility of self government by turning the Treasury 
into a national grab bag. Our national ideals get little of 
a lift from the general attitude. “If we don’t get ours some 
one else will.” 

' The new “National Planning” of taxes, currency, credit, 
and business has raised and will continue to raise the cost 
of living to the farm housewife, the worker’s housewife, and 
all other housewives. It is a deduction from economic and 
social security of the people—it is not a more abundant life. 


- It erodes the purchasing power of wages. It gives birth 


to strikes and inflames class conflict. During the depression 
years of the last administration the loss of man days from 
strikes and lockouts averaged about 5,000,000 per year. Dur- 
ing this administration it has averaged a loss of about 18,- 
000,000 man days per year. These gigantic losses appear 
in the worker’s budget, not in the Treasury. 


The new “Economic Planning” has included repudia- 
tion of government covenants, which raises somber questions 
of government morals and honor. In any event it devalued 
the dollar by 41 per cent. It gave us the gift of “Managed 
Currency.” As potent devices for destroying confidence these 
have merit. Through politically managed credit it has 
brought us to the threshold of devastating inflation. The 
stock market is already peaking into that Bluebeard’s cave. 

In the few moments of this address I shall explore a 
little further into the price and consequences of these 
monetary and credit policies. 

There is the folly of buying foreign silver. I could at 
least see some reason for spending ten to fifteen million a 
year to subsidize employment in our Western silver mines 
by buying their product at a profitable price. But what 
earthly reason we have for buying vast amounts of foreign 


silver will take generations of politicians to explain. If we 
are to have managed currency, we do not require any metallic 
base. There is, in fact, no metallic base today. If there 
were, you could exchange currency for gold. If we want 
a metallic base, the government already has $9,700,000,000 
of gold and only $5,600,000,000 of currency in circulation. 
Thus it would seem that we have plenty of metallic base 
for the currency when we have nearly one dollar and eighty 
cents in gold metal for every dollar of currency. That leaves 
plenty over to pay international balances. Yet we deliberately 
bid up the price of foreign silver by 50 per cent. Then we 
proceed to buy vast quantities of that commodity, for which 
we have no earthly use, at enormous profits to foreigners. 
Upon that folly we have already spent about $250,000,000 
and under the new “Economic Planning” we are to spend 
about $1,000,000,000 more. The siphon runs either through 
the taxpayer’s pocket or inflation. You can be sure no for- 
eigner would buy this silver back from us at what we pay 
for it. 

It is no doubt a part of our good-neighbor policies that 
we have joyfully subsidized every foreign speculator in silver. 
We have also subsidized every silver mine in Australia, India, 
Mexico and Peru. But we have pursued these good-neigh- 
bor policies further. We have stirred up currency troubles 
in China and other silver-currency countries. We have stimu- 
lated their good feelings by flooding them with bankruptcies, 
labor troubles and jiggling their cost of living. 

Another result of “Economic Planning” has been the at- 
traction of billions of gold—over two billions in two years— 
that we do not need for any conceivable purpose. We ought 
to have had goods instead. Apparently “Planned Economy” 
aims to become a bimetallic Midas. 

Although we cannot recall the 100 per cent dollars we 
can well consider the results of devaluation. We devalued 
the dollar 41 per cent under the hypnosis that if we reduced 
the length of a yard to 21.2 inches we would have more 
cloth in the bolt. One result is that the foreigner is ship- 
ping us more gold every day to buy our good domestic as- 
sets for the price of 21.2 inches to the yard. That is a com- 
plicated problem of New Deal economics, but if you will 
search around in it you will find much of interest. It is likely 
to represent more loss to the American people than a whole 
year’s Treasury deficit. 

While on this romantic subject of currencies I may men- 
tion that when we entered new “National Planning” in cur- 
rency we were promised a “managed currency” that would 
be adjusted to American life and conditions. Of course if 
it worked it would increase the cost of living by 41 per cent. 
Thus it would reduce the living to be obtained from all life 
insurance policies, college endowments, pensions, wages and 
salaries, and would increase the housewife’s cost of living. 
By it we forgave 41 per cent of most of our foreign debts. 
That is, they can pay them today with 41 per cent less gold 
than they expected to pay. You will remember those private 
foreign loans. They were denounced as the cause of all evil, 
so we now reduce the evil by reducing them 41 per cent. 
But offsetting all these pains, it was supposed to reduce the 
burden of mortgages. And equally if it works it lessens the 
burdens of all bonds, government and otherwise. Here we 
again enter higher economics, but if you explore it thoroughly 
you will find that the 10,000,000 stockholders of corporations, 
including the wicked power companies, profit at the expense 
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of the 65,000,000 insurance policy holders. The sum of all 
these shifts do not make the poor any richer. 

But above all this managed currency was to be thor- 
oughly American and would make us independent of world 
influences. Two billions of dollars were appropriated to 
stabilize secretly foreign exchange and no accounting of the 


. losses appears in the national deficit—that is, not yet. But 


behold! Owr mystery fund has been most successful in sta- 
bilizing our currency to within a few per cent of the pound 
sterling for over a year. We have attained that stability 
which comes from leaning up against the British. We are 
the thirty-first member of the “sterling bloc” of nations. Let 
us remember that the British also have a managed currency, 
and in the “sterling bloc” we are only one of the thirty-one 
planets which revolve around the British sun. We have thus 
trustingly reposed in London a large influence in American 
values and freedom of American trade. I do not pretend 
to know where all this will take us, but I do know that I 
prefer a currency that no “national planning” can manage for 
us, not even the British. 

In any event, so long as “managed currency” lasts the 
purchasing value of the dollar lies at the whim of political 
government. Politics are bound to be in every government- 
managed currency. You can never make the American dol- 
lar ring true on the counters of the world nor on the counters 
of our savings banks so long as there is the alloy of politics 
in it. So long as it has that alloy in it people cannot invest 
$100 today with full confidence as to what it will be worth 
in old age. One result has been delayed recovery in the 
construction industries and continued unemployment in mil- 
lions of unhappy homes. That goes into the realm of higher 
economics, but I assure you it is a huge burden in money and 
misery on the country not included in the budget. 

There is another of these huge penalties of this “eco- 
nomic planning” which may be illustrated by a bit of Ameri- 
can history. It concerns a great mistake of the Federal Re- 
serve System in 1927. That was before my administration, 
and in any event at that time the system was independent of 
the administration. It also concerns a gigantic price in human 
suffering. 


‘ 


In an effort to support the shaky financial structure of 
Europe, our Reserve System in 1927 joined with foreign 
government banks in expansion or inflation of bank credits. 
Some of us laymen had bitterly protested that we had no need 
of expanded credit, that in view of the then situation it 
would be dangerous. We were told it could and would be 
easily controlled. There were other impulses, but this infla- 
tion of bank credit contributed to set off the greatest madness 
of speculation and greed since the Mississippi Bubble. Men 
then also dreamed they were in a new era. They resisted 
every warning. The controls proved ineffective. The move- 
ment collapsed of its own weight in 1929. 

‘No human being could have believed that such griefs 
and tragedies ever lay in so obscure a thing as bank credit in- 
flation. It brought hunger to the door of millions of homes. 
It destroyed the savings of millions of families. It created 
a scene of financial misdoings which have furnished the ma- 
terial for ceaseless attacks upon honest business. The infla- 
tion perhaps staved off for a year or two the inevitable col- 
lapse in Europe. That struck us in 1931, an already weakened 
nation. But such strength as we had left saved both ourselves 
and the world from chaos. 








There are morals in that story. But there is something 
of far more present importance in that story than post-mortem 
moralizing. Despite that bitter experience the new National 
Planners, to finance their huge spending and other purposes, 
have desperately resorted to the same inflation of bank 
credits. They, however, apparently do not believe in homeo- 
pathic doses. The dose of that same poison now injected into 
our national bloodstream by the New Deal is already three 
or four times as great as that of 1927. | 

They say also it can be controlled. But will the politi- 
cally controlled Reserve System prove any more successful? 
Stated in its mildest form, this is gambling with the fate of a 
nation. Should these controls fail, this democracy will not 
survive the shock. 


And “National Planning” was supposed to shake us free 
from vicious speculation and money changers. Of this you 
can be sure. Instability of currencies and inflation of credit 
are the green pastures upon which the speculator grows fat. 
He is the sole beneficiary from instability. The costs of that 
instability do not appear in the government budget, yet they 
appear in every honest business. “They add to the price of 
every commodity. 

And here the “National Planning” collides with itself. 
Of what value are old age pensions, or unemployment insur- 
ance, savings for old age, or any other beneficent effort under 
the scourge of devaluation and inflation? 

I will not tire you with further examples of these in- 
visible costs which far exceed even the torrent of government 
spending. ‘There are scores more. 

We can express government expenses in figures. But no 
mortal man can compute the costs, the burdens and dangers 
imposed upon 120,000,000 people by these actions. Its cost 
in national impoverishment far exceeds even taxes. Its losses 
will be larger than the national debt. 

It is a time for plain speaking and blunt statement of 
some fundamental principles upon these monetary and fiscal 
questions. And let me speak to you in old-fashioned lan- 
guage. When I was a boy in Iowa I learned some very sim- 
ple truths about finance. I learned that money does not 
grow on trees; it must be earned. I learned that the first 
rule of a successful career is to keep expenditures within the 
means of paying them. I learned that the keeping of finan- 
cial promises is the first obligation of an honorable man. 
And I learned that the man who borrows without intent to 
pay is headed for bankruptcy or disgrace or crime. These 
may be platitudes, but they are still truths. 

As I have increased in years and in opportunity to study 
the affairs of governments, I have made a very simple but 
vital observation. That is that a government should have 
in financial matters the same standards that an honorable man 
has. A government must realize that money must be earned 
before it is spent, that a nation’s word in finance must be 
sacredly kept, that a national is immoral if it repudiates its 
obligations or inflates its mediums of exchange or borrows 
without regard to posterity; and, finally, that a nation which 
violates these simple principles will, like a man, end in dis- 
honor and disaster. A government cannot expect financial 
honor in its people unless it maintains honor itself. A large 
part of the world’s misery in all ages has come from the acts 


- of government that ignored these principles and entered upon 


policies of reckless spending and debasement and repudiation. 
Our country shows hopeful signs of recovery despite 
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great hindrances. That convalescence should be speeded and 
made secure. We should no longer tolerate financial policies 
that prolong unemployment, that create fear and distrust and 
uncertainty, that slowly but surely undermine the industrial 
structure on which the living of the whole nation depends. 
We should no longer tolerate a money system that is not a 
money system, but a hodge-podge of promiscuous ingredients 
that not even the administration will attempt to name, define 
or defend. We should no longer tolerate gambling in the 
future of a nation with the dice of inflation. We should no 
longer tolerate a financial policy that does not balance the 
budget. 

The American citizen wants to know whether his savings 
are to be confiscated. The plain man wants to know whether 
his little life insurance policy is going to be worth anything 
at his death. The housewife wants to know whether her 
husband’s wages are going to buy food for his family. 

There is a way to settle all these questions. That way 
is through abandonment of present financial and fiscal poli- 
cies and return to sound policies. Do you wish a construc- 
tive fiscal program? 

The waste of taxpayers’ money on unnecessary public 
works should end. 

The administration of relief should be turned over to 
local authorities. Federal expenditures for relief should be 
confined to cash allowances to these authorities to the extent 
that they are unable to provide their own funds. 

The spending for visionary and un-American experi- 
ments should be stopped. 


This horde of political bureaucracy should be rooted out. 

The provision of the Constitution requiring that expendi- 
tures shall only be in accordance with appropriations actually 
made by law should be obeyed. And they should be made for 
specific purposes. 

The budget should be balanced, not by more taxes, but 
by reduction of follies. 

The futile purchases of foreign silver should be stopped. 

The gold standard should be reestablished, even on the 
new basis. 


The act authorizing the President to inflate the cur- 


rency should be repealed. 

The administration should give and keep a pledge to the 
country that there will be no further juggling of the cur- 
rency and no further experiments with credit inflation. 

Confidence in the validity of promises of the government 
should be restored. 

The nation seeks for solution of its many difficulties. 
It is groping for security from economic storms and from 
individual poverty. But economic security, social security, 
or any other security cannot be found without first restoring 
these primary policies of government. 

These matters are no abstractions. They are not theo- 
retical questions of academic debate. They are the invisible 
forces which surround every American fireside. They de- 
termine the happiness of every American home. In their 
rightful direction lies the safety of these homes and the 
fruition of their hopes. They determine the welfare of our 
children and the progress of our nation. 


The Progressive Task Today 
and Tomorrow 


By REX. G. TUGWELL 


Under Secretary of Agriculture and Administrator, Resettlement Administration, in Olympic Auditorium, 


Los Angeles, October 28, 1935. 


they lie on the surface and are they at the command 

of those who would have you turn against a na- 
tional government which has invaded the modern strongholds 
of privilege? Or do they lie deeper so that your wrath may 
sustain a genuine reconstruction of American life? 


OW deep are the sources of your indignation? Do 


For the sickness of our system is not yet cured. We 
have made some diagnoses; we have got some partial reme- 
dies; we have made a good beginning. That it is not yet 
enough must be admitted——we still have the testimony of 
poverty, debt and unemployment; but, with what it is, we 
shall soon be required to ask for a new mandate. And what 
is needed in these months to come is an access of confidence 
among all progressives, a submission to discipline under lead- 
ership, and a drive for complete victory against the most 
powerful reaction ever organized in this nation. If we can- 
not achieve unity we shall lose—and we shall deserve to lose. 
For this time we have the fact of accomplishment behind us 
and a leader who deserves our loyalty; discipline is the only 
lack. 





What I have to say to you, therefore, is of this sort: 
We must draw together, nursing the sources of that anger 
which has driven us forward and making more and more 
clear the great hopes which pull us in the same direction. 


Conservatives prevail by the cohesiveness of inaction; 
those who are inert by nature stick together with persistence. 
It is easy to agree and to form a compact mass when what is 
desired is merely to form a protective cordon about posses- 
sions which are thought to be in danger. It is more difficult 
to plan and to execute a concerted attack on well-stocked 
Tory citadels. Those who desire social advance always seem 
to differ concerning the strategy to be used. Every private 
in the ranks thinks of himself not only as a potential but as 
an actual general. This is both our strength and our weak- 
ness; we gain from it initiative, hope and courage: but we 
lese from it the essential willingness to sink our differences 
in an agreed kind of action. Its effect in crisis is apt to be a 
slackening of force, a dissipation of driving power against 
the rock of inaction. The further the advance goes, also, the 
more its energies are scattered. Many fall by the wayside, 
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unable to accept discipline; many exhaust their enthusiasm in 
the gaining of some small reform; and many become faint 
hearted at critical attacks. We have in the past months been 
experiencing this; it accounts for many of our half-victories. 

The system of speculative competition has been modified 
but little. Its most obvious abuses have been checked; its 
most intolerable injustices have been corrected; but the free- 
dom of enterprise and the right of profit-making have been 
abridged only in traditional American ways. The Federal 
Trade Commission, the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
not new in this administration; they have merely been made 
effective for the first time in many years. The control of 
security exchanges and the regulation of private utilities are 
no different in their effect. We have gone further in the re- 
construction of agriculture and banking, but not so far as to 
alter the framework of the system. Yet it is already being 
said that commitment has been made to complete communism. 
This is an obviously false and vicious statement of the case— 
so much so that it leads to wonder. Yet I think it is not 
difficult to understand. The desire is to stop all this equali- 
tarian nonsense before it gets too long a start, before the 
strongholds are really required to surrender. The coming 
political campaign is the time to do it; and this is when the 
great effort will be made to dissipate our strength and to 
discredit our program. 


This administration is committed to democracy and to 
equal justice. Autocrats fear nothing so much as the demo- 
cratic idea; and our financial and industrial autocrats are no 
exception. ‘They have been used to doing as they pleased, 
not only with our national resources but with us. When 
simple and direct exploitation was met with resistance, they 
found it not too difficult to put on the mask of government, 
adopt as slogans paraphrases of our most precious principles 
and do essentially as they pleased in a slightly more round- 
about way. Whatever else can be said of the present ad- 
ministration it can at least be claimed honestly that a long 
start has been made toward driving the money changers from 
the temple and the forestallers from the market place. 

What we are witnessing now is the death struggle of 
industrial autocracy and the birth of democratic discipline. 
It is the task of the progressives to lead the way toward this 
future and to prevent another turning backward toward the 
past. Another Harding, another Coolidge, another Hoover 
entrusted with leadership now would set us back as many 
decades as we were set back before—and at the end of it 
there might not be another leader with the genius to avert 
a revolution. 

We have no reason to expect that the disestablishing of 
our plutocracy will be pleasant. These historical changes 
never are. We have, however, the duty of avoiding violence 
as the process goes on. And this is why I regard the coming 
months as among the critical ones of our history. For the 
movement will go on in any case; it lies in the brains and 
the blood of a people bringing into substance the stuff of old 
racial dreams. With all the materials at their immediate 
command; with the technical skills already cemented firmly 
into a universal educational system, no power on this earth 
can stop the progress of our people toward national well- 
being. There can be a slowing up; there can be a period of 
reaction. But there cannot be an end. It is not a fixed and 
physical goal toward which we move; we are not children to 
be attracted only by material and mechanical picture-book 








things; it is much more than this. We have, by taking 
thought, added cubits to our children’s physical stature; we 
are becoming determined by taking thought to add to their 
moral and spiritual stature too. We want for them oppor- 
tunities, freedoms, securities, comforts, which are more than 
we have had. We have been pitiable grubbing creatures up 
to now, laboring in sweat and sorrow to make money, to 
multiply it at others’ expense and to hide it away like misers 
for our children. But none of us ever thought it good or 
right to do so. Our generous impulses have had to be vigor- 
ously suppressed. Many of our favorite preachments have 
been devoted to holding us up to scratch in these respects, 
to keeping us stingy, competitive, unwilling to cooperate. 
Because we were little exploiters, we have been tolerant of 
big ones; because we were collectors of little hoards, we could 
not object to big ones. We have been in no position to com- 
plain of results for which our own attitudes were responsible. 
In our hearts we have always known these attitudes to be 
wrong. It is part of the progressive duty to penetrate these 
springs of generosity, these impulses of cooperation, and to 
cause them to spread their reviving waters upon a land now 
parched from long meanness and withholding. 

The philosophy of calculated injury to our neighbors is 
not only repugnant to the hearts of men but it will not work 
in a world like ours. The fundamental driving effort of man 
has been to free himself from the compulsions laid on him by 
nature, and by his human competitors. He has never really 
been at peace in the face of any limitations; nor has he hap- 
pily accepted the moral compulsions of competition. He has 
made the beasts work for him; he has seriously abridged time 
and space; he has compelled the hidden forces of earth and 
sky to reveal themselves and to submit to his mastery. With- 
out, perhaps, intending to do so he has created a system which 
will not function except with outright cooperation. ‘There 
will be no end to his advance so long as the urges within 
him remain unimpaired ; but it will be accelerated a thousand- 
fold once he gives up the sterile morality of individualism. 
Already it has come close to making physical work obsolete ; 
and it has held out the immediate promise of plenty. How 
badly these victories fit with the philosophy of penury, it is 
not necessary to elaborate. But we do need a clearer and 
wider recognition of the main trends we are in and a straight- 
forward movement to claim their advantages. If this re- 
quires the removal of barriers, that is historically unimpor- 
tant. We need only care as human beings how it is done. 
The autocrats must get out of the way along with the moral 
system which supports them; but it is our duty to prevent 
that being done with violence. That is why I regard the 
coming campaign as so important. It may very well deter- 
mine whether, some years from now, we shall do as other 
nations have—throw over completely the democratic and 
evolutionary process—or whether we shall find then that our 
leadership, our administration and our discipline have been 
equal to the task of creating institutions suited to the world 
in which they are expected to operate. Reaction at this time 
would commit us to a future uncertain in many ways, but 
certain enough in this: that there would be a vast rising of 
rebellious, exploited people after we had revived for a while 
the game of getting rich at one another’s expense. 

It is not difficult to forecast the strategy which we shall 
have to meet in the coming campaign. That strategy will be 
to magnify the differences among us, and so to break down our 
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morale. By perverting facts and spreading abroad alarming 
tales they will try at the outset to create an atmosphere of 
dread. ‘Those who fear that they may be taxed to pay for 
the program of relief, recovery and expansion, will be ap- 
pealed to. It will be said that inflation impends; that our 
finances are in disorder; and that only sound Tory manage- 
ment can save us from fiscal disaster. 

Let us see in what manner arguments of this sort may 
be met. My calculations show that we can satisfy every 
humanitarian demand which may be made upon us and come 
to a balance of the budget within the fiscal year of 1938. 
This is arrived at by estimating receipts for the Treasury 
on the basis of present rates of taxation but taking into ac- 
count the fact that they are to be applied to a national income 
which has increased, by now, about one-third since March of 
1933. Furthermore, unless something unforeseen happens, 
such as war or catastrophe, the national debt by the end of 
the fiscal year 1938 ought to show a real net increase of only 
some three billions. We are all hearing a great deal about 
the extravagance of this administration, and of how we are 
bequeathing a great burden of debt to our children; but the 
plain facts do not support such a contention. By 1938, the 
ordinary expenditures of government will add up, according 
to my figures, to nineteen billion, two hundred million dol- 
lars; and the expenditures for relief and recovery may add up 
to fifteen billion at the outside. Ordinary receipts of the 
government will total twenty-two billion, six hundred million. 
But of the fifteen billion spent on recovery and relief, thirty- 
seven and one-half per cent will consist of recoverables. 1, 
therefore, subtract from an apparent gross deficit of. eleven 
billion, six hundred million recoverables amounting to five 
billion, six hundred million. I also subtract gold devalua- 
tion profits of three billion. From an apparent deficit of 
more than eleven and one-half billions, a realistic calculation 
comes down to a real deficit of three billion. 


Our enemies say that the larger figure is the proper one 
to use. But that implies a method of accounting to which 
I find it hard to agree. No business would list its invest- 
ments in mortgages, bonds, stocks and properties as liabilities, 
and I see no reason why the government should do so. 1 
helieve in the extension of this investment principle, first in 
rescue operations, next in yardstick acquisitions and then in 
the complete dominance by the government of suitable areas 
of enterprise. I think this will happen; and I think we ought 
not to accept an absurd accounting principle which will make 
these activities more difficult. If we subtract both the assets 
we have acquired in these past months and the profit from 
devaluation operations, the real price we have paid for re- 
covery and relief taken together seems very small indeed con- 
sidering what we were willing to pay for a war not long 
ago. Besides, I would point out to you that innumerable 
public improvements have been created which ought, in any 
careful assessment, to be added to our assets. Many a man’s 
employment and many another’s enterprise, have been re- 
stored and made profitable by these expenditures. The na- 
tional income has been increased enormously and is still 
gaining; the government has made unprecedented efforts to 
see that food and shelter should be available to all. Those 
who would have us stop now, not only have conveniently 
short memories, they have hardened hearts and lying tongues 
as well. Their ingratitude is understandably traceable to 
hurt pride and deflated egotism. Their substitution of fancy 





for fact in the field of public finance is, however, understand- 
able only as another evidence of the lamentable lack of sports- 
manship which has characterized the reactionaries throughout 
the crisis. Always ready to shift the burdens which they 
themselves create onto the shoulders of those least able to 
bear them, always unwilling to pay the social costs of the 
policies they have fastened on our people—they show a kind 
of sportsmanship which would rule them out of any of their 
favorite sports by common consent. 

The truth of the matter is that we can project our 
adopted policy ahead into 1938, still: continuing our invest- 
ment in public works and in the prevention of human distress 
and come out at the end with not only a currently balanced 
budget but with net Federal obligations increased very little 
over March of 1933. 


It ought not to be difficult to show that the program 
which has been followed was not only necessary. but sound 
in the fiscal sense, that its burdens are lighter than might 
have been expected, and that there is no inequity in their 
distribution. With fair access to the public mind these facts 
ought to be easy enough to establish generally; they should 
create confidence that what must be done in the future will 
be similarly well-considered and successfully carried out. 
There is, as we all know, a part of the press which can be 
counted on for this fair dealing; but there is a part of it also 
which we know equally well is merely an accessory of those 
privileged groups which will fight desperately to halt our 
operations. On the whole I think we may expect this par- 
ticular attack to separate from our ranks only the receivers 
of unearned income together with their hangers-on. Some 
others of the fainter hearted who confuse the traditions of 
competition with the Ten Commandments and the Constitu- 
tion will go with them. But this. will be a salutory purge. 
The tradition of progress, experiment, care for the unfortu- 
nate, and the bold mastering of nature for the common good 
—this is the tradition on which our movement must base 
itself knowingly and with determination. We shall gain 
more by gathering into our army the likeminded progressives 
than by fearful conciliation of those whose single interest is 
the protection of their privileges and their codes of exploita- 
tion. 

The far more serious attack will be of another sort— 
the attempt to separate the two great masses of people who 
have been helped most by our policies and from whom we 
draw our strength—the farmers and the workers. It should, 
however, be possible for us to say so clearly what is true— 
that the injury of one is the concern of all—that we should 
succeed for once in establishing a farmer-worker alliance in 
this country which will carry all before it, which will reduce 
our dependence on half-way measures and allow us to carry 
through those reconstructive ones both in agriculture and in 
industry without which our nation cannot continue either 
free or prosperous. 

To do this we shall have to recognize our enemies, pour- 
ing out upon them the indignation we have too much with- 
held; and we shall have to consolidate our support and go 
forward with closed ranks.. What has been done for farmers, 
what for workers, and has either group been given privileges 
at the expense of the other? I need not repeat here the 
whole list of gains for farmers or for workers; I shall merely 
remind you of a few. 

For the farmers we have achieved rescue from a decade 
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and a half of depression. They have been freed from slavery 
to the money lenders at home and from the competition of 
peasant labor abroad. They have been made secure in the 
possession of their farms; their debts have been conciliated 
and reduced. But above all they have been given the means 
for finding what their common interests are and for defend- 
ing them against their enemies; they are being offered the 
opportunity of resettlement to correct the mistakes of a cen- 
tury during which our resources were mercilessly wasted. 
This does not, by any means, exhaust the list. New and 
extensive measures for the conservation of soil and water 
have been undertaken; our forest and park land are being 
enlarged and put under intensive care; and the task of ex- 
tending the benefits of electric power and better roads has 
been accepted in its full implications. 


And for the workers a similar long list of gains has been 
registered. Honest attempts to regulate the hours and condi- 
tions of work have been made; the labor of women and chil- 
dren has been curtailed. Serious legal difficulties which have 
been interposed against these reforms we have refused to re- 
gard as insuperable. The intention has been made so plain 
that a new mandate will certainly result in their establish- 
ment and extension. Further than this the right of collective 
bargaining has been made a firm commitment, something 
which labor had hitherto struggled to gain these many dec- 
ades without success. And do I need to remind you of the 
emergency measures taken to mitigate the disaster of unem- 
ployment? Without questioning for the moment its causes 
or its ultimate treatment, the arms of a neighborly govern- 
ment have surrounded the unfortunate victims of industrial 
disaster. A nation-wide unemployment service has under- 
taken the task of replacement; and the damage wrought by 
the great decade of expansion and exploitation has been met 
by care for those who have suffered the inevitable effects. 

Aside from all this, tentative and experimental efforts 
toward a better organization of industry have been made. 
The difficulties were, of course, almost insuperable. As soon 
as our industrial leaders, after the complete demoralization 
of 1929, were helped to regain something of their lost morale, 
they permitted their deflated egos to expand once more, and 
entered upon a determined sabotage of efforts to regularize 
their fields of industry. Each business sought gains for itself 
within the structure of N. R. A., just as each had formerly 
sought them in the unorganized competitive system. Policies 
of restriction and private control of prices were sought to be 
set up which went far toward neutralizing the value of or- 
ganization. It is a good thing to rationalize the use of the 
nation’s capital and credit resources; it is a good thing to 
produce no more than a needed amount of each service or 
good so that energy and capital may not go to waste; it is, 
however, a bad thing to allow this to be done on private 
estimates and with a view to getting the greatest returns 
instead of redistributing the greatest amount of good. In this 
field much less than many of us had hoped might be accom- 
plished has been done—and the failure has been due to those 
same autocrats of industry who led us into the depression 
and neither would accept its consequences nor could find a 
way out of it. At any rate the record of the President and 
of his administration is good. These things have been done 
or have been tried against extraordinarily powerful opposi- 
tion. 

The whole record—and I have referred only to part of 





it, let me remind you, leaving out the whole effect of finan- 
cial and banking reform, the abandonment of imperialism, 
the building up of a rational nationalism—and many others 
—the whole record is a progressive one. And that means, 
if I may define it, one which is flexible in its method but 
determined in its protection of common human liberties and 
aspirations. It is a record on which we are entitled to unity. 
The question is whether we shall, in reality, succeed in 
achieving it; whether those who ought to belong in our army 
of progressive action will actually be found there. That is 
our remaining task; and it is almost the most necessary of 
all. We must make certain that all of our friends are with 
us and that all of our enemies are against us—and one is 
about as essential as the other. A progressive political army 
marches on its morale—and the sources of our morale are 
two: enthusiasm for a challenging national task well begun 
and the existence of an enemy we can despise with a lasting 
and righteous anger. 

We are fortunate to have gone so far in crisis govern- 
ment under a leader who commanded a vast majority con- 
sent. For we have established a record now which may well 
substitute itself for the plan and the minority dictatorship 
which others use. It is well enough known by now what 
the leadership of President Roosevelt commits America to; 
it is also well enough known by what methods further 
achievements will be made. If on this record and with these 
methods the progressives of this country are unwilling to 
form themselves into the necessary army of victory, no plan 
would have that effect. We must never forget that we are 
always a powerful potential majority, that all the weight of 
democratic mass is on our side; but also we must not forget 
that the opposing minority of reactionaries is extremely mo- 
bile, extremely well financed and as ruthless as may be neces- 
sary in any crisis. 

Our best strategy is to surge forward with the workers 
and the farmers of this nation, committed to general achieve- 
ments, but trusting the genius of our leader for the disposi- 
tion of our forces and the timing of our attacks. I do not 
need to remind you of his genius for this task, nor of his 
devotion to the cause of overthrowing industrial autocracy 
and the creation of the democratic discipline. If you do not 
believe in these qualities of his by now, I despair of con- 
vincing you. I only hope to make more clear to you the need 
for coming together under his leadership and for declining 
to serve our enemies’ purposes by dispersion in pursuit of 
lesser goals than the great ones which lie so clearly before us. 

The broad principle upon which we find our common 
ground and in which we sink our differences is the growing 
consciousness of joint interest among all men who work. The 
injury of one is the concern of all; so long as a single family 
in our land exists in poverty denied those things we think 
all Americans entitled to none of us can feel secure in his 
prosperity. And we shall not be secure any more than a 
community is which is touched by malignant disease—Pov- 
erty spreads itself as disease does. It signalizes lack of power 
to consume; and how directly that lack leads to unemploy- 
ment and economic paralysis all of us ought to know by now. 
There are still people who say that measures taken to protect 
public health are a menace to the race because they prevent 
the rigorous selection of the fit. But they always avoid the 
definition of fitness. He who is lucky enough or, by accident, 
so constituted that he is immune to the contagion of malaria, 
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tuberculosis or infantile paralysis is not necessarily a stronger 
individual, much less more valuable to society. And the in- 
cidence of unemployment and poverty is just as accidental. 
The swift intrusion into ordinary employments of machines 
and power which replaces the labor of man, throws onto the 
scrap-heap the good workman along with the poor one. And 
even this is not the worst of it; for the workman’s family 
suffers along with him. Ask the next man who tells you 
that there is a beneficient principle at work in the hardships 
of poverty which ought not to be interfered with, whether 
that also applies to the wives and children of the workers. 


‘It will be interesting to see him squirm. 


They will not say so openly, but the prophets of fiscal 
doom who are now ringing the changes on extravagance and 
debt throughout the land base themselves upon this position. 
They say that the government is wasteful. I say it could 
more easily be convicted of being niggardly. This administra- 
tion has kept some ten million families alive, at least, dur.ing 
these past few years. Was it extravagant to do this? They 
say so. But I say that it would have been wiser to have kept 
them in health and comfort and to have provided a generous 
system of retraining and even of new economic opportunities. 
And I say it on the theory that poverty is in large part like 
disease, falling as it does on the just as well as on the unjust, 
on the innocent dependent as well as on the responsible 
father. For my part, | hope our government will never ac- 
commodate itself to the ruthless doctrine of survival; I hope 
it may continue to repair whatever ravages of industrial 
ruthlessness it finds itself unable to prevent. And I hope the 
costs will continue to be assessed upon the profits attributable 
to our increasing mechanical efficiency. For there is where 
they belong. 

But it is not only this lowliest and most helpless group 
around which our national policy ought to center itself. 
Work of this sort is the simplest act of justice which I should 
suppose no one would openly oppose. We shall not differ in 
this; it is, however, a more complex, a more foresighted 
policy to which we ought to make determined commitment. 
I refer to the sort of economic arrangement which would pre- 
vent the weight of change from falling upon whole classes of 
unsuspecting victims, and do it at the beginning rather than 
at the end of the process. The principle is the same even if 
the policy called for is different. The injury of one is the 
concern of all; the good of one is the benefit of all. We need 
an economic program which will carry this principle into ef- 
fective action. We found it in the great agricultural oc- 
cupations by insisting on the establishment of parity. We 
thought that a decade and a half of depression for farmers 
was more than enough; we believed that a great part of in- 
dustrial paralysis was traceable to the lack of buying power 
among farmers, so we sought means of discovering what was 
the real responsibility of our farmers to our own people, and 
how, without evading that responsibility, purchasing power 
could be restored. We sought to adjust agricultural produc- 
tion to this responsibility rather than to a fictitious and long- 
vanished foreign market. And agriculture is in consequence 
as well back on the way to prosperity as it can be so long 
as industry remains unorganized. We had plenty of op- 
position from middlemen, from money lenders, from exporters 
and all the horde of parasitic handlers who live and thrive 
on the separation of producer from consumer. But we pre- 











vailed; and our farmers are now providing at least an im- 
proving market for industrial goods. 

What we lacked and what we still lack is a similar policy 
carried out in various fields of industry. Those of us who 
have as our first responsibility the welfare of American farm- 
ers have known for a long time that employed and well-paid 
workers are what we really need to make our agricultural 
gains secure. The good of one, you see, really is the benefit 
of all. We want to raise the milk, butter, cotton, wool and 
meat consumption of our people ; we want them to pay our 
farmers only a parity price for these goods; and our farmers 
are quite willing to pay a parity price for industrial goods; 
in return. But this cannot be achieved while unemployed 
millions and their families are forced to live on scanty relief 
allowances. Why is it, we want to know, that industry can- 
not take measures to secure industrial adjustment as we are 
securing agricultural adjustment? We are retiring our 
worn-out and marginal acres; we are putting our investment 
into plant which we know will be effectively and fully used. 
We are assisting our people to place themselves in the most 
advantageous and permanently secure situations that the most 
rigorous management can devise. Why is it that industry 
cannot follow the same policy, scrapping its obsolete plant, 
directing its investment toward an obviously wanted produc- 
tion, emasculating its parasitical hangers-on, giving its 
workers security either by steady employment, or by the di- 
vergence of some of the gains made through increased ef- 
ficiency to the provision of retraining and reemployment 
agencies? And why cannot the rest of the gains flow steadily 
into renewed purchasing power so that new industries will 
rise and old ones expand? 


At this time in the affairs of the nation it is all-impor- 
tant that farmers and workers should see how their interests 
merge in the parity principle; how the interest of one can be 
made the interest of all; how we can become a largely coop- 
erative, instead of a completely competitive nation. Long 
steps have been taken in this direction in agriculture. I think 
our policy there has been essentially right. But in industry 
most of this remains still to be done. 

We must not commit ourselves to a policy of restriction. 
We need large production and low prices, not low produc- 
tion and high prices, and we ought not to tolerate combina- 
tions within or without the government which violate this 
principle. It has been said that we restricted in agriculture 
beyond reason. We did not. We subtracted only those 
acres which produced goods for vanished foreign markets; 
and we held close to the parity principle always. Industry 
must do the same. It must accommodate itself to a dynamic 
parity, redefined as conditions change, but having as its basis 
the maintenance of purchasing power for all groups. We 
must avoid those areas of chronic depression which lasted for 
many vears before 1929 and finally resulted in catastrophe. 
If each group possesses the wherewithal to buy what every 
other group makes we shall never have another depression. 
But no group will award this power to others unless central 
compulsion, governmental or otherwise, is used. Each tries 
to exploit the other; it must, because its primary function is 
not production but profit-making. We measure prosperity 
by profits. This is a fundamental error. We ought to 
measure it by our people’s living standards. Then we could 
find a way to permanent prosperity. 
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It is not so much the getting of profits for the labor of 
management which causes trouble; it is the unscrupulous use 
which is made of a system so devised that it may be abused 
with impunity. Moderate gains cause no difficulties; im- 
moderate ones do. Moderate gains do not form those 
sterile pools of deflected purchasing power which interrupt 
the healthy activity of our economy. Immoderate ones are 
used for speculation, for over-expansion, for the building up 
of extravagant business structures. ‘There must be such an 
organization of industry that flows are kept constant, that 
purchasing power is kept equal to our productive capacity. 
Only in this way can our complex economic machine be kept 
going, furnishing services and goods to all. 

So long as each industry finds itself in a position in 
which, through the lack of any general policy of parity, it 
must fight only for its own existence, and cannot join in 
policies looking to the general good, we never can conquer 
the divisive forces which bring us to periodic ruin. Each in- 
dustry lacking any rules or standards of practice expends a 
good share of its energy in useless competition for restricted 
markets, thus raising its cost and making low prices impos- 
sible; each industry likewise anticipates the time of disaster 
which this very policy makes inevitable. It sets aside the 
surpluses which ought to go to workers in wages or to con- 
sumers in lower prices and so dries up the potential market 
for its own and others goods. This double process of multi- 
plying costs and hoarding gains can only be cured by co- 
operative action in industry similar to that which is growing 
into agriculture. For this whole process to emerge into work- 
able practice I have no doubt that a long time and more 
patience will be required. I have the feeling also that the 
compulsion needed for industrial change is more likely to 
come from the workers than from present owners. So many 
of the owners stand to gain from disorder and disunity rather 
than from cooperation that united action for such a purpose 
seems remote and unlikely. It is the workers who stand to 


gain most—just as the dirt-farmer stands to gain most in 
agriculture. These, as I have said, are our natural progressive 
allies in the days of change which are now open us. And 
so, we come back to the question of strategy. The farmers 
and the workers must not permit themselves to be separated. 
Theirs is a common cause. And hope and confidence ought 
to flow from the obvious gains to be got from its forthright 
recognition. 


I have sought to lay before you what I believe to be 
the progressive task in the months to come and in the years 
to come. In the long run, we must make commitment to an 
economic policy of expansion, of widened use of goods, of ris- 
ing living standards, of increased efficiency, of the abolition 
everywhere, and without reservation, of poverty. We mus. 
make irrevocable political commitment to disciplined de- 
mocracy, to calculated change of institutions whenever that 
may be necessary, so that they may insure the expression of 
our national aims. ° 


Out of these long run commitments we must create the 
strategy of the immediate campaign. It will be a titanic one, 
with forces massed as they have never been before. We shall 
have certain disadvantages, among them unscrupulousness and 
lack of sportsmanship among the enemy, as well as their ac- 
cess to plentiful funds. But he is notoriously well armed who 
has a righteous cause—it nurses an energizing wrath—and 
no cause was ever more fundamentally righteous than our 
own. We must work with and for that rising of common 
men, that irresistible strength which has carried us through 
the dangerous years just past and which may sweep up for- 
ward into the future to which we Americans are entitled. It 
has come from farmers on the land; it has come from workers 
in the cities. We must foster its intelligent fusion in the 
principle of parity, going forward knowingly, not regretting 
the past but with eyes fastened on what the future may be 
made to be with faith and work. 


Italy and the League of Nations 


By SENATORE GUGLIELMO MARCONI 


Broadcast under auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, over C. B. 8., in English, from Rome 


on Armistice Day, November 11, 1935 


day of speaking on behalf of my country, Italy. I have 

always maintained that the radio, which knows no fron- 
tiers, should be one of the greatest, if not the greatest in- 
fluences for international peace. We celebrate today the end 
of the fiercest war which the world has ever seen. I wish, 
however, to remind my listeners that the Armistice of No- 
vember the 11th, on the Western Front, was preceded by ex- 
actly one week by the Armistice concluded on the Italian 
front, after Italy’s great victory over the Austrio-Hungarian 
army,—the victory which sounded the death-knell of the 
Austria-Hungarian Empire and brought to an end German 
invasion on the Western Front. 

I also believe in such high ideals as human sympathy 
and gratitude, and have been following the events in recent 
weeks, and finding much food for thought. Having so 
powerfully contributed to the victory, to the establishment 
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of peace in 1918, Italy, for 17 years, through vicissitudes ot 
all kinds, has tried her utmost to make that peace a just 
peace, a peace of good-will. She was one of the founders of 
the League of Nations. She pursued a policy of discussion 
and consultation. Time and again her great leader made 
suggestions and issued warnings. He did not even hesitate to 
resort to strong action in the interests of peace. All this 
Italy did with patience, forbearance, and much spiritual, sym- 
pathetic consideration for the legitimate interests of others 
as well as her own. 

The world was to remain, as set by the peace treaties, 
unaltered, for the exclusive benefit of those who have al- 
lotted to themselves the richest spoils of war. The very real 
needs of the growing generation were ignored. The most 
important article of the League’s Covenant, and the only one 
perhaps containing the very breath of the League's life, was 
kept there as a dead letter. Then the breaches came; war 
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broke out in the Far East and in South America; and the 
seed of war which never dries began to bud again in Europe. 

The League of Nations looked on, raised its voice, con- 
demned, and forgot. One of its most powerful members, the 
very one who is now so vigorously championing the sanctity 
of the Covenant, went even to the extent of making a separate 
agreement on naval armaments with a treaty-breaker. 

Now that Italy is involved in a merely colonial dispute 
which through the application of her recognized treaty rights 
could have been easily settled by her own efforts and to the 
benefit of all concerned, now Geneva gets up in anger and 
starts a crusade against Italy . . . as the only means she can 
think of for keeping alive the League of Nations. The fact 
is overlooked that Italy was driven to take action in self- 
defense and by the lack of cooperation on the part of others; 
and sentence was passed on her, not by the same method 


as in former cases, but by the application of sanctions. 

Why should the League of Nations be so strangely un- 
just in the case of Italy? No sanctions were imposed on 
Japan, notwithstanding her invasion of China. Also in the 
case of Italy it endeavors to inflict hardships, to insure dis- 
appointment and defeat. 

This makes one think that in the case of Italy sanctions 
have been imposed because it was believed that she was 
spiritually and materially sufficiently weak and sufficiently 
poor to go under. This belief may prove in the end to be a 
bitter delusion. But in any case the action of the League 
of Nations is considered by all the Italian people to be an 
act of gross injustice; and we know only too well what a 
sense of suffered injustice of a whole people always does to 
the peace of the world. There can be no lasting peace with- 
out justice. 


The Coming Boom in Education 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, President, The University of Chicago. 
Over National Broadcasting System, October 16, 1935 


people. Ever since the days of the Northwest Ordi- 

nance we have thought of it as the foundation of our 
democracy and the bulwark of our liberties. It was expen- 
sive, but it was worth it. The present depression has been 
the first in which education has been adversely affected. And 
! have no hesitation in saying that of all public services edu- 
cation has suffered worst. In many parts of the country if 
money had to be saved it was the school money that was 
saved even if the schools had to be closed. With an enlarged 
demand for seats in schools new school buildings were post- 
poned. The teachers, few of whom had got rich in the 
practice of their profession, were of course reduced to penury 
through cuts in their salaries and the failure to pay after 
they were cut. 

When the Federal government began to move against 
the depression education was the last thing to occur to it. 
Indeed the group which has received the greatest attention 
from European governments was the one for which our own 
did least. That group is youth. Upon youth every con- 
tinental nation has centered its efforts in the last few years. 
I do not say that the motives of these governments have 
always been laudable; they have been anxious to perpetuate 
their political philosophies and have seen that this could only 
be done by concentrating on the young. I do say that they 
have recognized an obvious fact which our people were a long 
time in noticing, that the immediate future of our nation de- 
pends upon what is done with the young people who have 
had to grow up during the calamitous years now happily 
drawing to a close. 

Now at last we have an emergency plan of Federal as- 
sistance to education for which the administration deserves 
the gratitude of us all. School buildings are being con- 
structed. Students are completing their education. The 
C. C. C. has an educational program. ‘Teachers are being 
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employed. Adult education and nursery schools are being 
developed. The National Youth Administration has been 
established. In seven States the Federal government is keep- 








ing the schools open, and even the Chicago teachers have 
been paid. ; 

Of course the kind of educational program that we must 
now carry through cannot be sustained without Federal aid, 
and Federal aid on a permanent basis. I have been a long 
time in education and I have yet to hear a single valid argu- 
ment against the position that education is a national respon- 
sibility. We should regard it as inhuman <o let a fellow- 
citizen starve merely because he was living across the boun- 
dary of our State. We have seen no impropriety in letting 
the children of some states grow up without schools, even 
though the consequences of their ignorance may be visited on 
us through the United States Senate and through their vote 
in national elections. The Federal government must assume 
the obligation to equalize educational opportunity within the 
nation. 

The absolute necessity of Federal support for public 
education becomes apparent when we look at the task that 
is now before us. That task is nothing less than the tutelage 
of the entire population. If we look first at the problem of 
juvenile and adolescent education we see at once that the 
economy of plenty upon which we have entered will require 
us steadily to raise the legal age for going into industry. 
One of the things we are in for is the removal of the adoles- 
cent population from the labor market. By codes, by the 
attitude of capital and labor, and eventually I hope by the 
Child Labor Amendment, that population will be prevented 
from getting work. This palliative of our economic ills is 
so obvious that it is certain to be applied. Now the adoles- 
cent population cannot be transported to penal colonies, how- 
ever gratifying that might be from many points of view. 
Therefore it will have to be placed in educational institu- 
tions until its members can become self-sustaining. 

Although a declining birthrate may for a time, at least, 
relieve the elementary schools, the pressure we are now feel- 
ing in the high schools and junior colleges will continue and 
will grow more intense. The three new junior colleges 
opened at public expense in Chicago last fall are already 
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crowded. ‘The great increases in the enrollments in the 
freshman years of public colleges and universities this year 
are merely symptomatic of a condition which will be with 
us for many years to come. ‘That condition is clear and 
simple: the alternative to employment is education. Since 
we know that there will not be employment for the young, 
we must see to it that there is education for them. 

Contrary to the popular belief, educators have in the 
past twenty-five years been reluctant to expand and diversify 
educational opportunity. They have often opposed the de- 
mands of parents and of industry for more courses in more 
subjects. The so-called “enrichment” of the curriculum, 
which was characteristic of our educational program up to 
the depression, was largely forced upon the schools by the 
public. I predict that as our economic difficulties recede that 
pressure will be renewed, and rightly so. Our business 
should be to direct intelligently the educational boom which 
will shortly be upon us. 

Current economic and social developments mean that the 
high school can no longer be regarded as the end of educa- 
tion. The community must extend the period of public edu- 
cation which the ordinary youth is expected to enjoy by at 
least two years. This will be necessary, as we have already 
seen, because the ordinary youth will not be able to go to 
work until his eighteenth or even his twentieth year. The 
terminus, therefore, of public education will be advanced 
from about the end of the senior year in high school to about 
the end of the sophomore year in college. 

If we reconsider the system of public education from 
the elementary school through the junior college, we see that 
the normal child should be able to complete elementary work 
in six years. He should then enter a secondary school, which 
we may as well call the high school. This unit would be 
definitely preparatory and not terminal. Its work should be 
completed in four years. Some pupils might require more 
time, some less. The average pupil would come to the end 
of his secondary education at sixteen. He would then enter 
one of two programs which would occupy four years, more 
or less. One of them should be concerned with general 
education. The other should provide technical or home- 
making training of a sub-professional type for those who do 
not want or would not profit by a general cultural education. 
In many places these programs can be administered most 
effectively by two institutions. In that case the one admin- 
istering general education might be called a college, and the 
one administering technical education might be called a tech- 
nical institute. In places where both programs are under the 
jurisdiction of one institution I see no objection to calling 
the whole enterprise a college. 


Such a scheme of public education is expanded and 
diversified to meet the conditions of the present day. Of 
course it cannot serve its purpose unless the colleges and 
technical institutes proposed are numerous and local. They 
must be numerous and they must be local because they will 
be instruments of popular education, not asylums for the 
few. Each unit in the system would have a definite task. 
Its accomplishment could be tested in terms of that task, 
Its administration, its faculty, and the public could under- 
stand what it was trying to do and decide to what extent it 
was succeeding. 


At the beginning of the Junior year in college the prin- 
ciple of selection should operate and operate with great 
severity. We have seen that we cannot exclude students be- 
low the junior year. Instead of selecting the students we 
want below that point we shall have to construct the institu- 
tions they need. The principle to be applied below the 
junior year is the principle of differentiation. We must 
discriminate among students in order to find the institution 
adapted to their needs, not in order to keep them out of 
education altogether. 


The educational profession is then face-to-face with a 
tremendous task. We must accommodate the youth of the 
nation up to their eighteenth or even their twentieth year. 
There is nowhere else for them to go. All this we must 
do when our resources are depleted, when our plant is in- 
adequate, when our spirits are low. It is bad enough to be 
in education at all, for it is a mysterious business. In spite 
of the advance of what is known as the science of education 
we cannot tell, at least we cannot tell at the University of 
Chicago, whether our students succeed because of us or in 
spite of us. If they succeed we take the credit for it; if they 
fail we say they never should have been admitted. And this 
mysterious business is carried on by people grossly underpaid, 
in political units which have proved the most unreliable in 
the country, subjected to the gravest social and economic 
hazards. We know, too, that when our people have recov- 
ered from their hysteria they will turn to us again and de- 
mand that we solve their problems for them. They will 
insist that we bring up their children, because they cannot 
be bothered and frequently cannot be trusted to do it them- 
selves. They will insist that we tell them how to spend 
their leisure hours and that we stay with them while they 
are spending them. All these obligations we must assume 
hecause the fate of our country depends upon the intelligence 
and vision with which they are carried through. We must 
have faith in education still. 


Surgery, State Medicine, and Society 


By ROBERT G. SPROUL, President, University of Cali fornia 
Delivered at the Clinical Congress of American College of Surgeons in San Francisco, November 1, 1935 


American College of Surgeons, new and old, I 
both rejoice and commiserate with you on this 
solemn occasion. On the one hand, I am sorry that you have 
to live in this age of doubt when so many of the questions 


M R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Chairman, members of the 





confronting the surgeon cannot be answered for want of ade- 
quate knowledge. On the other hand, I am glad that you 
live in an age when doubts are freely admitted rather than 
several thousand years ago when doubt could mean naught 
but heresy. 
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We speak of surgery as one of the youngest of the 
sciences, but like so many other sciences it is young only in 
teclinical and mechanical aids that have sent new blood puls- 
ing vigorously through its veins. Its antecedents, as you well 
know, trace back to the dawn of recorded history and even 
earlier. It may well be that a crude form of surgery has 
existed on this earth since that day when Man ceased to lick 
his wounds and check off afflicted members May I briefly 
remind you, for a later purpose, of some early events in the 
history of surgery, familiar though 1 know they will be to 
you. From the fossil records of many primitive peoples, we 
learn that neurosurgery, a modern specialty, began thou- 
sands of years ago when wounds on the head or the supposed 
imprisonment of evil spirits made necessary an excavation in 
the skull. From the examples of trepanned skulls of Peruv- 
ians and Egyptians preserved in our University Museum of 
Anthropology, it is obvious that many of the operations were 
not only successful from a professional point of view but also 
from that of the patient. Unless men were more difficult to 
kill in those days we must conclude that surgery was a fairly 
well-developed art. The same statements might be made, I 
should think, concerning another recent innovation in your 
profession: namely, plastic surgery. For was it not, after all, 
plastic surgery, when the primitive man filed his teeth or 
knocked them out, when he pierced his nose, ears, or lips, or 
when he cauterized, scarified, or tattooed his body in search 
of a beauty different from that which Nature had deigned to 
bestow. 

When the Semitic Amorites conquered Akkad and 
Sumeria two thousand or more years before the Christ was 
born, surgeons were so well known that it was necessary to 
have laws concerning them—though I know not whether 
these laws were meant to restrict or to protect surgical activi- 
ties. In the Code of Hammurabi it is set forth that the fee 
for a successful treatment involving the use of a lancet should 
be ten silver shekels. Certainly, that was a protective mea- 
sure; for the smallest of the silver shekels in use at the time 
weighed 168 grains. Ten such shekels was a munificent fee 
judged by our modern standards. Of course the amount of 
silver involved was only about $2.27 at our current rate of 
exchange. But when one takes into consideration the vastly 
greater purchasing value of silver four thousand years ago, 
it was a princely sum. From our Assyriologist, Dr. H. F. 
Lutz, I learn that the average maximum wage for a skilled 
artisan in Hammurabi’s reign was about 6 grains of silver a 
day. On that basis the ancient surgeons received a fee ap- 
proximately 280 times that of the skilled artisan. Today a 
fee based on the same relative scale would amount to 280 
times, say $5.00, to be conservative, or $1,400.00. I am sure 
that none of you would complain were you to receive a sum 
equal to this for every appendectomy or tonsilectomy that you 
performed. 

But allow me to explain why I rejoice that you live now 
instead of then. The operation had to be successful! If 
it wasn't, no fee was paid; and if the patient died, the surgeon 
paid the fee to his relatives. Furthermore, if the patient 
dying was a slave, it was only necessary to replace him; but 
if he. was an aristocrat, one of the surgeon’s fingers was 
amputated. Were Hammurabi alive and reigning today, it 
is probable that some of the surgeons who have not been 
asked to join your ranks would possess a pair of digitless 
palms. And recognizing that accidents will happen despite 





the most skilled attention, | might add that all of you may 
well bless providence for Hammurabi’s strictly normal 
longevity. 

There are other reasons, too, why you should prefer the 
ordered rule of modern science under the aegis of democracy 
to any other, either before or since Hammurabi and the 
Amorites. It is only in comparatively recent times that 
surgery has been recognized as anything more than a poor 
relative in the field of medicine. Before surgery could come 
into its own, anatomy, physiology, bacteriology, and chemistry 
had to pave the way. Hippocrates, Herophilus, and Galen 
placed the first stones in the foundations on which surgery 
was later to be built. Unfortunately for centuries there- 
after, the world mistook these crude beginnings for the fin- 
ished structure. Razes, the Arabian, unconsciously anticipated 
Pasteur by setting up a hospital at a place where meat 
putrefied very slowly. Avicenna, his compatriot, advocated 
the sterilization of wounds by heat. But he also pronounced 
the judgment that surgery was an inferior art, fit only for 
barbers, executioners, strolling fakers, and bathhouse keepers! 
The rise of medieval universities in the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries apparently helped to rejuvenate 
medicine as a respectable profession. For those early centers 
of learning, crude as they were, collected such knowledge as 
was available at the time, both ancient and contemporary ; 
and they helped to change the study of medicine from a hap- 
hazard apprenticeship to a more or less formal type of 
scholarly investigation. 

Under this stimulus the number of learned physicians 
increased markedly. Surgeons, however, were not considered 
worthy of training. Dr. Howard W. Haggard makes the 
statement that from the eleventh to the fifteenth century 
there were probably not more than a few dozen university- 
educated surgeons in the whole of Europe; and apparently 
their chief claim to distinction over the barber surgeons was 
a knowledge of Latin and a long robe instead of a short one. 
No person of sense called in a surgeon until he had con- 
fessed and his soul was shriven of its earthly contaminations. 
Compared to the surgeon, the physician with his bag filled 
with oil of viper’s flesh, powdered mummy, granulated uni- 
corn’s horns, and a bezoar stone, was an angel of light and 
mercy. ’ 

When we look back at that period there is one char- 
acteristic which stands out even more clearly than ignorance: 
it was an age without doubts. The pseudoscientists within 
the universities, as well as the charlatans outside, accepted 
what they knew in the spirit of a patriarch blessed by divine 
revelation. They exemplified Samuel Johnson’s definition of 
ignorance as “a mere privation by which nothing can be pro- 
duced; a vacuity in which the soul sits motionless and torpid 
for want of attraction.” Under such conditions no art or 
science could flourish. As Disraeli said: “To be conscious 
that you are ignorant is a great step to knowledge,” and it 
was not until the sixteenth century that medicine, and with 
it surgery, took that step. It began with the eccentric revolt 
of Theophrastus Bombast von Hohenheim against the tradi- 
tional teachings in medicine. It was stimulated by the spread 
of printing and the realization that books, per se, were not 
altars before which one could only worship. It was given 
strength by Vesalius when his “De Fabrica Humani Corp- 
oris” so scandalously exposed the anatomical fallacies of 
Galen. It was given purpose by Paré, the barber surgeon, 
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who had the courage to accept Vesalius and boldly to admit 
his own limitations. With a clarity of insight achieved by 
few practitioners between the age of Hippocrates and his 
own, he said again and again, as you well remember, “I 
dressed his wounds; God healed him.” 

From the sixteenth century on, medicine has advanced 
with constantly accelerating speed. I need only recall a few 
outstanding milestones. Sanetorius and his crude thermometer 
introduced mathemical exactness into medical diagnosis; 
William Harvey gave a new impetus to physiology; Thomas 
Sydenham, by his orderly analyses of disease and the symp- 
toms thereof, raised medicine to a discipline; Morgagni began 
the study of pathology which has been the beacon light of 
surgery. By the middle of the eighteenth century the surgeon 
had broken the fetters which bound him to haircutting and 
bloodletting. In France the leaders of the surgical art estab- 
lished their right to equal professional standing by an open 
revolt against the physicians. In England John Hunter put 
that right forever beyond question. By his applications of 
pathological and physiological facts to the practice of surgery, 
he gave the profession an incontestable claim to scientific 
standing. Above all of his forerunners, the surgeon of today 
pays homage to John Hunter. 

But all these contributions, even the great contributions 
of Hunter, are small when compared to the total range of 
knowledge now available. Each man then worked alone and 
labored without the many aids which other sciences have 
later given to surgery and to medicine in general. Hunter 
lacked the microscopic technique which Virchow was later 
to develop. He lacked the knowledge which fell so unex- 
pectedly into the lap of the physiologist, Beaumont. But 
most of all he was handicapped by the lack of means to see 
what lay hidden within the bodies of his patients before he 
resorted to the knife; by the pain and shock that accompanied 
operations ; and by the inability to control suppuration. 

These handicaps and problems were overcome after his 
death, some of them within the memory of surgeons who are 
seated within this hall. René Laénnec with his improvised 
roll of paper was the first to indicate the possibility of under- 
standing the unseen by mechanical means. His crude stetho- 
scope and his description of ausculation opened a new vista 
in the future of surgery and medicine in general. Then 
came Wilhelm Rontgen and his accidental but epochal dis- 
covery of the X-ray. From these discoveries, one of them only 
forty years old, there has come an elaborate array of diag- 
nostic procedures which has seriously undermined one of the 
greatest diversions of the physician and surgeon of former 
days; namely, the guessing of riddles, and the holding of 
autopsies to see how far wrong the guesses were. 

The ability to diagnose accurately and to estimate surg- 
ical risk and after effects is the keystone of the structure that 
surgery has built in the past century. But the pillars which 
support that arch of triumph were cut from different stones 
and by other hands. Long, Wells, and Morton, by their 
hesitant experiments with nitrous oxide and ether, lifted 
aside one of the greatest barriers to surgical progress, the 
agony of pain. Pasteur, Lister, and Koch demonstrated and 
proved the causative relation of microscopic forms of life to 
infection and disease. Out of the discoveries of these two 
groups of men have come the Florence Nightingales of 
surgery, the sisters Anesthesia and Asepsis, who have con- 
verted the operating room from a torture chamber and a 


charnel house to a chapel of mercy. Before they appeared 
on the scene major surgery was a last resort. Its chief virtue 
was to give the survivors of the bereaved, assurance that 
everything possible had been done. Patients died as a matter 
of course. If they hadn’t, the shock would undoubtedly 
have killed the surgeon. Not until 1809 did surgeons find 
a patient able to survive an abdominal operation. This pa- 
tient was a woman of American pioneer stock from the blue 
grass of Kentucky. Both the patient and the doctor lived 
through the operation, and their mutual fortitude made such 
a lasting impression that in recent years, after the lapse of a 
century and a quarter, a monument has been unveiled in their 
honor. 

In making this rather lengthy summary of the history of 
surgery, | am trying to stress the point that surgery did not 
achieve anything approaching scientific dependability until a 
generation or two ago. It is a child of the machine age, 
younger by far than the breech-loading shotgun, Portland 
cement, and friction matches. To me that is the most sig- 
nificant fact about surgery. Wonderful as has been its prog- 
ress, miraculous as have been its achievements, they are but 
the accomplishments of a stripling science only recently grad- 
uated from its short pants. ‘They are merely hints of what 
may be accomplished in the future. 


In saying this I may seem to be tearing a page from the 
lectures of Theophrastus Bombast von Hohenheim, but [ 
do not think so. This world is being swept by a wave of 
scientific research that a thousand Canutes could not stop; 
and surgery is coasting on its crest. To check the progress 
of surgery at this time one would have to tear down every 
university in the world, for they are setting the pace for 
civilization’s conquest of ignorance. Were surgery an 
isolated calling having no ties with other sciences, its heart’s 
blood would still come from the university and the college. 
For the ability of the surgeon to do, rests upon the training 
that he has received as much as it does upon his inherent in- 
telligence. The medical school serves as the collector and 
collator of the scientific advances made by individuals in the 
profession. Through its clinics, its laboratories, its trained 
instructors, and its corps of assistants, it is able to carry on 
investigations that the individual could never attempt. It is 
the sieve and the testing station through which the contribu- 
tions of one generation of men must pass before they are 
transmitted to the next. 

But surgery is not an isolated branch of science. It 
draws from and contributes to a score of different fields. 
The university feeds the spring that waters those fields, and 
its hands cultivate them and make available the harvest. 
It is the only institution sufficiently divorced from immediate 
expediences to search for the fundamentals upon which 
progress must rest. Without the theoretical research that 
universities are in a position to sponsor, surgery and every 
other field of endeavor would die of malnutrition. No prac- 
titioner, however thoughtful and however cognizant of the 
need, could have stumbled upon the X-ray in the course of 
his daily rounds. Neither would he have found radium or 
the anilin dyes which are now so indispensable to his pro- 
fession. On every hand the facts that he needs in the under- 
standing of life processes in health and in sickness are derived 
mainly or wholly from the results secured by research work- 
ers in the anatomical, physiological, biological, chemical, and 
even physical laboratories of universities. It has been so in 
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the past and it will continue to be so in the future. Investiga- 
tions of theoretical problems in fields not at all related to 
medicine may be expected to given support that never could 
be obtained through investigations of a strictly medical 
nature. I recall several examples of such surprise results 
at the University of California in recent years. Notable 
among them are the discoveries made by E. O. Lawrence and 
his associates incidental to research on the structure of the 
nucleus of the atom. Out of the efforts of one of his as- 
sistants to find a more effective means of bombarding matter, 
there has come a new type of X-ray apparatus which some 
of you may have seen in use at the University Hospital here 
in San Francisco or in New York. More recently, as addi- 
tional by-products of his real work in subatomic physics, 
Dr. Lawrence is ready to produce artificially, radioactive 
matter as a cheap substitute for radium. Further, he is now 
able to produce the neutron ray, which offers many interest- 
ing possibilities as a more powerful and very peculiar supple- 
ment to the X-ray. One may well say that the chief func- 
tion of practicing physicians and surgeons is to enlarge upon 
and perfect such knowledge as now exists; the epochal dis- 
coveries that will open new fields of endeavor come from 
research work in pure science. 


It is good that this is so; for the problem of the surgeon 
and the physician multiply like rabbits. The satisfactory 


solving of one baffling riddle leads almost inevitably to new 


riddles even more baffling. ‘Through its remarkable con- 
quests in infant mortality and the diseases of early life, medi- 
cal science has added a new burden of diseases characteristics 
of old age. As-one after another of Death’s customary ap- 
proaches are blocked by the surgeon, scalpel in hand, the 
Grim Reaper finds new and unexpected crannies through 
which to crawl. The same science that stands at the sur- 
geon’s side as he carves impediments from the path of life 
digs new pitfalls along the road which Man’s stumbling, un- 
certain steps must follow. On the one hand, it has helped 
to overcome the ignorance which once made the field hospital 
a more horrible place even than the field of battle. On the 
other hand, it has provided greater scope for Man’s devilish 
ingenuity in the creation of new instruments for the waging 
of destructive war. As Man’s hands have been freed from 
labor by harnessing the latent energy which lies in coal, 
oil, and mountain water, his body has suffered ever more 
severely through the power thus produced. The whirling 
gears of industrial machinery, the speeding train, automobile, 
and airplane have in part solved the problem of the leisure 
time they have helped to provide: their solution is too often 
a long, long rest in the hospital or the grave. To speed 
and the unlimited power in the hands of people who have 
not yet learned to use it wisely, belongs much of of the blame 
for the constantly increasing complexity of injuries which 
call for the surgeon’s ministry. In this day of riotous mo- 
tion, a few minutes on the highway or in the air on a quiet 
Sunday afternoon can lead to greater destruction than could 
be found anywhere, a few generations ago, save beneath the 
feet of a herd of maddened, stampeding animals. The very 
tempo of the times is a waltz of death. It puts men’s nerves 
on edge, drives them mad. Some even say that the hand of 


mercy stretched out by medical science has introduced a new ~ 


and calamitous factor into the processes of evolution, that 
it is saving the weak individual at the expense of racial 
vitality. 


I point to these facts not because I am interested in 
encouraging the sale of crepe, not to make the progress of 
surgery appear futile, but to cheer you on. No greater 
stimulus to ambition can there be than the work to be done 
that is cut out for you; no greater sweetness of reward than 
in the solution of its problems. The human body is a jig- 
saw puzzle in which the only parts that beyond cavil have 
been correctly disposed of are the appendix, the tonsils, and, 
perhaps, the upside-down stomach. Before a machine gun- 
ner can be pronounced proficient in his art, he has to be 
able to take a gun apart and put it together again while 
blindfolded. The surgeon has scarcely passed beyond the 
taking apart stage, and even his services in that stage are 
not as generally available as they should be. And that 
brings me to the vital issue of social medicine. 


As a layman and a champion of the democratic prin- 
ciple of mass education for all those capable of profiting by it, 
I regard public health insurance as one of the most important 
matters now facing the professions of surgery and general 
medicine. The problem appeals to me because it is remark- 
ably similar to that which education faced at the opening 
of the nineteenth century. At that time, except in the New 
England states, education was considered to be a privilege 
restricted to those who could pay for it and to such interest- 
ing charity cases as the individual teachers might care to 
accept. The system worked perfectly for those who were 
privileged to enjoy it, and the educators pointed to it with 
pride. Then a few radicals marched into Utopia with the 
suggestion that schools should be open to the public. They 
pointed out that it was not only the right of every youth 
to have an education, but that it should also be the right 
of the State to require him to be educated. It was their 
contention that the welfare of a democratic nation was not 
best served by the private tutoring of a privileged few. 
Rather would it be fostered by seeing that every citizen had 
at least a minimum of education. The existing schools and 
educators fought this subversive doctrine. ‘They said that 
the attempt to give everybody a minimum of education would 
result in just that, a minimum of education for everybody, 
and no leaders to run the country. They said that teach- 
ing was a special art which required a personal relationship 
between the instructor and the student. Were the schools 
to be opened to every Tom, Dick, and Harry, this relation- 
ship would be destroyed. Furthermore, education which was 
given away at no cost would lose its value, they said. It 
would lead to malingering in the schools. Finally, it was 
triumphantly pointed out that the cost of such a general 
education program would be excessive, and would place an 
unjustifiable burden upon the taxpayers. 


Despite these arguments, public schools were started. 
At first they appeared only in the larger cities under the spon- 
sorship and financial support of volunteer groups of public- 
spirited citizens. As their popularity grew they spread into 
the rural districts, and gradually the burden of support was 
assumed by city, county, or state governments. This growth 
of the public school idea was not rapid. Neither was it a 
beautiful process of germination, sprouting, and maturing 
into the architectural wild flowers which now dot our coun- 
tryside from one coast to the other. It was a bitter struggle 
against conservative elements in the population. Every prob- 
lem that the foes of public education had predicted would 
arise, did arise. The quality of teachers fell at times as the 
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skyrocketing demand exceeded supply. The problem of 
financing public education sent more than one man to an 
early grave. Every possible plan of financing was tried, 
even to selling lottery tickets, and the matter isn’t settled 
yet. There may come a day when all of us will be buying 
chances in a University Grand National. Even the people 
who were supposed to benefit by free schools sometimes failed 
to take advantage of them. They paid their taxes for the 
free schools, then they scraped and pinched to send their 
children to private schools because it was “the thing to do.” 
Public schools were looked down upon as paupers’ institu- 
tions. In some places it was even mandatory for those who 
could, to pay in order that those who couldn’t pay might 
be educated without cost. It took seventy-five years for the 
public schools to work out their destiny. But if it had taken 
ten times that long, the principle upon which they were 
founded would have been worth the struggle. Few of us 
would disagree with the statement of Dr. E. P. Gubberley 
that: “Probably no other influences have done more to unify 
the American people, reconcile diverse points of view, elimi- 
nate state jealousies, set ideals for the people, and train 
leaders for the service of the states and the nation than have 
the academies, high schools, and colleges scattered over the 
land.” 

I believe there is much in the history of public edu- 
cation in America that would help the medical profession 
to see its own problems clearly. Those who fought for free 
schools did not allow themselves to be deterred by the dark- 
ness and dangers of the uncharted path which they had to 
follow. They established an ideal and took the hurdles as 
they came. They abandoned the principle of perfecting edu- 
cation for the good of the few and chose the far greater task 
of perfecting education for the good of all society. 

The parallel between education and medicine is of 
course only a rough one. Medicine has done its best to 
spread its benefits as widely as possible. But if there is any 
truth in the findings of the California Medical Association 
in a survey of some 19,000 families in this state, some room 
could still be found for improvement. From the statistics 
gathered in that survey it seems apparent that only about 
58 per cent of the people who need medical attention ac- 
tually receive it. ‘The reason for this seems to lie in the fact 
that 55 per cent of these families had incomes of less than 
$1,200 a year, and 81 per cent had incomes of less than 
$2,000 a year. As we all know, the cost of medical and 
surgical care falls heaviest on those people who have incomes 
but whose incomes are just sufficient to meet ordinary living 
expenses. For them medicine is still in the pauper-school 
stage through which education passed three-quarters of a 
century ago. To maintain their self-respect they must pay 
for their own medical services and also contribute to the 
care of those who cannot pay anything. As they see it, there 
is no use in debating the advisability of supporting medicine 
by taxation. It is already supported by a peculiar kind of 
taxation which is levied only upon those who are fortu- 
nate enough to be sick and to have some money. In their 


minds the real issue is not a complete change from present 
practices, but a more equitable adjustment of the cost. Were 
there a cynic among them with the gift for turning a phrase, 
he might be forgiven for asking: “If education is considered 
a social necessity to be provided without cost, why not medi- 
cal care? Is learning more important than health?” 

However, I leave that question to you. Thank God, 
it is your problem and not mine. After all I am only a 
university president. It is my place to propound problems 
in every available field, not to solve them. My only advice 
is not to make the mistake that has been attributed to two 
young men who came to the University of California to 
make a name for themselves in football. A course of study 
was outlined for them, but they were not satisfied with it. 
So they set out to pick a “pipe” course for themselves. 
Finally they found a reference to Sanskrit in the Announce- 
ment of Courses. For some reason or other that appealed to 
them. ‘They hied themselves to the Sanskrit Department 
to register for the course. As they were filling in the regis- 
tration cards and copying the title of the required textbook, 
one of them suddenly stopped and whispered to his com- 
panion: “Good Lord, Jack, it’s a language.” I can only 
warn you against seeking “pipe” courses of action and being 
forced in the end to whisper: “Good Lord, it’s State Medi- 
cine.” 

After all, there is an answer to every problem, else 
surgery would never have advanced to its present high estate 
from the medieval stage of the itinerant barber to whom 
bloodletting was a specific for all ills. No goal can be 
reached without a long struggle toward it. Were life other- 
wise, the mystery of the universe might have been solved 
thousands of years ago by some Stone Age savage while sleep- 
ing under a tree. The economic puzzles which beset us 
will undoubtedly yield in their time as have many of the 
physical and biological puzzles which once seemed beyond 
the ken of Man. Modern science admits of few unap- 
proachable mysteries and even those may eventually be 
brought to heel. Modern engineering speaks not of impos- 
sible feats until someone suggests that they be performed, 
and ere long they are accomplished. Modern jurisprudence 
knows of no social freedom greater than freedom under the 
law. Modern invention makes miracles commonplace. Yet 
the work that remains to be done is infinite. We have 
sought to build a civilization of comfort, opportunity, and 
stability. In part we have succeeded, in part we have merely 
paved the way for domination by money, machines, and 
power. But given life and health and a modicum more of 
intelligence, Man will yet subdue these to human needs and 
human progress. In the coming struggle he is counting on 
you, surgeons and physicians to his bodily health—with 
which, too, his mental and spiritual health is so mysteriously 
entangled. He counts on you to make him fit; to clear from 
his climbing feet the hazards of disease, and to free his strain- 
ing back from the impediments of crippling weakness. Yours 
is a vital role in a vital, human relationship; truly, you are 
your brothers’ keeper. 





Your local public and high school librarians would undoubtedly appreciate 
a gift from you of a subscription to VITAL SPEECHES MAGAZINE. 


One subscription, $3.00. Two or more, $2.50 each. 
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James Madison and the Obligations 
of Citizenship Under the Constitution 


By HENRY W. TAFT, Former President N. Y. State Bar Association 


Address delivered over the radio from Station WJZ and net work, on Friday, November 15, 1935, under the auspices of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 


NE hundred years ago next June, there died James 

Madison, the fourth President of the United States, 

who was one of the greatest statesmen this country 
has produced. Individually, he rendered more valuable ser- 
vice in the framing and ratification of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, than any one of the distinguished statesmen who were 
delegates in the Convention of 1787. Indeed, he has been 
described as “The Father of the Constitution.” But history 
has made but an inadequate record as to how he earned that 
appellation; and now numerous civic organizations are plan- 
ning to do honor to his memory. 

It is difficult, after the lapse of a century and a half, 
to realize how reluctant the original thirteen states were to 
a confederated government. Virginia was the first 
state to take action when, on the initiative and urgency of 
Madison, delegates were selected to the Convention to be 
held in Philadelphia in May, 1787. They were all dis- 
tinguished statesmen, including General Washington, Pat- 
rick Henry, Edmund Randolph, John Blair, James Madison, 
George Mason, George Wythe. But still a number of the 
states held back, until the object lesson of Shay’s Rebellion 
in Massachusetts, and disorders elsewhere, led all of the states 
except Rhode Island to appoint delegates. 

At the time of the Convention Madison was under 
While he had not, like many Americans 
of the day, had the advantage of foreign education and 
travel, he had made an exhaustive study of every form of 
government of which there was a historical record. It was 
said of him by John Fiske, the historian, that “for the range, 
depth, and minuteness of his knowledge of ancient and mod- 
ern history and of constitutional law, he has been rivalled 
by no other English-speaking statesman save Edmund Burke.” 

Madison contributed more information and more help- 
ful argument than any other member of the Convention. 
William Pierce, a delegate from Georgia, whose sketches 
of the members of the convention make a valuable historical 
record, said of Madison that he 

is a character who has long been in public life; and what 

is remarkable every person seems to acknowledge his great- 
He blends together the profound politician with the 
scholar. In the management of every great question he 
evidently took the lead in the convention. .. . He always 
comes forward the best informed man of any point in 
debate. The affairs of the United States, he perhaps, has 
the most correct knowledge of, of any man in the Union. 


form 


forty years of age. 


ness. 


After the Constitution had been adopted, intense op- 
position developed to its ratification, especially in New York 
and Virginia; and the discussion continued for over three 
years, during which Madison’s activity was continuous and 
his influence potent. He collaborated with Hamilton and 
Jay in that remarkable thesis on political philosophy, after- 
wards known as The Federalist, and which, as Fiske declares 





“is one of the world’s philosophical and literary masterpieces, 
and of its three authors James Madison took by far the deep- 
est and most important part in creating it.” 

It is difficult today to picture the kind and intensity of 
the opposition to ratification. In New York State political 
and personal arguments became virulent. In Virginia the 
great orator, Patrick Henry, opposed ratification to the. ex- 
tent of his extraordinary powers. In coffee houses and public 
resorts, furious attacks were made. ‘There and elsewhere the 
Constitution was characterized as a “triple-headed monster” 
and a “gilded trap,” and denounced as being “as deep and 
wicked a conspiracy as ever was invented in the darkest ages, 
against the liberties of a free people.” 

It is not possible to refer at much length to the argu- 
ments advanced by Madison; but one or two have a present 
interest and make it pertinent to inquire how he would have 
dealt with certain questions which now confront us. What, 
for instance, would he have said of recent attempts of the 
federal government to seize powers which for a hundred 
and fifty years have been regarded as inherent in the sover- 
eignty of the several states, such as the control of the agencies 
for supplying the individual citizens of the states with food, 
water, gas, transportation and education, or for their care in 
poverty or in sickness, and for protection against disease and 
crime? Did he not in effect answer that question when 
he said: 

The powers delegated by the proposed Constitution 
to the federal government are few and defined. Those 
which are to remain in the State governments are numer- 
ous and indefinite. The former will be exercised princi- 
pally on external objects, as war, peace, negotiation, and 
foreign commerce; with which last the power of taxation 
will, for the most part, be connected. The powers re- 
served to the several States will extend to all the objects 
which, in the ordinary course of affairs, concern the lives, 
liberties, and properties of the people, and the internal 
order, improvement, and prosperity of the State. 

When voices are heard today advocating constitutional 
amendments by which the power of the judiciary shall be 
made subservient to the joint action of the executive and the 
legislative departments, it is interesting to note that one of 
the objections that Madison had to combat was that the 
Constitution did not go far enough in making the depart- 
ments “separate and distinct,” that “this essential precaution 
in favor of liberty had been neglected,” and that the “essen- 
tial parts of the edifice” were exposed “to the danger of be- 
ing crushed by the disproportionate weight of other parts.” 
But the balance which was then thought to be too uncertainly 
secured, is now to be disturbed by those who would, by 
amending the fundamental law, plunge us into the perils 
of unstable equilibrium among the three departments of our 
governmental structure. 
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In one of the papers in The Federalist, Madison re- 
ferred to the “parchment barriers against the encroaching 
spirit of power” and added: 


This is the security which appears to have been prin- 
cipally relied on by the compilers of most of the American 
constitutions. But experience assures us that the efficacy 
of the provision has been greatly overrated, and that some 
more adequate defense is indispensably necessary for the 
more feeble, against the more powerful members of the 
government. 


The Revolution had increased the individual citizen’s 
consciousness of his personal and political rights. It had 
also brought into active operation that individualism which 
has ever since been the cornerstone of our political and social 
structure and has accounted for the marvelous development 
of our industries, our agriculture, our educational facilities, 
and generally the cultural life of our vast republic. If we 
should drift into an unregulated democracy, the first step 
would be taken to destroy the stability which we have en- 
joyed for a hundred and fifty years; and no less dangerous 
would it be to go to the other extreme and create a pater- 
nalistic system, whether socialistic or communistic. In adopt- 
ing any such system we would throw out of gear the gov- 
ernmenal machinery which was conceived and has successfully 
endured upon a fundamentally different theory—a theory 
based on the character and history of the American people 
and their conception of civil liberty. The experience of 
people of Anglo-Saxon blood had taught them that political 
freedom and individual liberty were more essential to their 
welfare than any kind of paternalism which attempted to 
minister to their personal comfort or selfish desires; and that 
is what they believed the Revolution had secured to them. 

The Declaration of Independence created no rights and 
imposed no obligations. But it was a document of vast im- 
portance to the American people. It implied a willingness 
to make any sacrifice to achieve our liberty. It became the 
creed in our political life. The Constitution, on the other 
hand, embodied an intellectual conception of a political struc- 
ture designed to assure to us a stable government with as 
little interference as possible with the sovereign rights of the 
states and the personal and property rights of their citizens. 

The delegation of powers to the three departments of 
government involved a surrender by the states of a part of 
their sovereign powers. By some publicists it has been con- 
tended that all powers not expressly vested in the central 
government shall be deemed to be withheld; by others, that 
powers necessary for the efficiency, stability and permanence 
of the government are to be implied. By some it has been 
thought that the Executive department was the weakest of 
the three branches of the government; and the framers prob- 
ably intended that it should be, for the memory of usurpa- 
tion by the British Crown was fresh in their minds. But 
the framers did not overlook the danger of unrestricted 
power in the Legislative department; indeed, Madison, 
speaking in The Federalist of the experience of the several 
states, said that “the legislative department is everywhere 
extending the sphere of its activity and drawing all power 
into its impetuous vortex.” And so checks of one depart- 
ment upon the others were provided, which for one hundred 
and fifty years have given us practical stability. 

No one has summarized such safeguards as these better 
than Lecky, the English historian, who said: 


To divide and restrict power; to secure property; to 
check the appetite for organic change; to guard individual 
liberty against the tyranny of the multitude, as well as 
against the tyranny of an individual or a class; to infuse 
into American political life a spirit of continuity and of 
sober and moderate freedom, were the ends which the 
great American statesmen set before them, and which they 
in a large measure attained. 


But recently the balance of our governmental structure 
has been seriously threatened by the hasty passage, at the 
behest of the Executive, of legislation of vital importance 
and radical tendency. The theoretical check of the Legisla- 
tive upon the Executive department seems in important mat- 
ters to have disappeared. And it is this that has created 
apprehension lest attempts may be made by constitutional 
amendment to cripple the Judiciary as a restraining force. 
These were dangers anticipated at the time the Constitution 
was adopted; and which as Lecky says, would tend to 
make representative government “degenerate into a system of 
veiled confiscation—one class voting the taxes which another 
class was compelled to pay.” 

The Constitution was not regarded as an instrument of 
government which would succeed in practice without con- 
tinuous effort in sustaining its provisions in practice. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, one of the framers and the greatest of our 
practical philosophers, said that “if we support” the Con- 
stitution “it will work.” And so the reasons underlying its 
provisions should be studied by American citizens to the 
end that they may clearly understand that the government 
has been evolved from the political experiences of their race, 
and that it now belongs to them to make it work. Like 
any complicated mechanism in the physical world, the Con- 
stitution must have attention to keep it in working order; 
and this can only result from the performance by citizens of 
their varied political duties and obligations. If they do not 
take an interest in public affairs; if they do not intelligently 
exercise the right of franchise; if they do not seek to dis- 
place corrupt or inefficient servants; if they regard the busi- 
ness of government none of their concern ;—then they will 
fail to do that which is necessary in a self-governing com- 
munity. It is true that the administration of law is not 
perfect. But to flout the existing law, to violate it in a spirit 
of bravado, because you disapprove of it, tends to diminish 
respect for the law in general and injures the state. The 
development of our social, industrial and political needs may 
require that our laws, and even our Constitution, be revised 
and amended. But citizens must be on their guard that laws 
contrary to the spirit of our Anglo-Saxon idea of civil liberty 
are not impetuously enacted. And there is something more 
subtle, more elevated, more spiritual, that must actuate the 
people of a self-governing community, if it would achieve its 
highest national aspirations. This is embodied in the Decla- 
ration of Independence which asserts that men have certain 
“unalienable rights’ and among them the right to “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” It denounces acts of 
the King of England in ignoring the liberties of his colonial 
subjects assured to them by the traditions of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. It breathes the spirit of devotion which sus- 
tained the people of the colonies in their long struggle for 
liberty for which the Anglo-Saxon race had long had a 
passionate desire; and it expresses a spirit of patriotism 
which has sustained the American people at critical junctures. 
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A strong organic government cannot long endure unless 
it is sustained by devotion to noble traditions. The people 
can no more maintain self-governing institutions without 
enlightened patriotism, than can a man without a heart and 
a soul enjoy spiritual felicity. But it is not the patriotism 
which expresses it self in excessive sentimentality, in noisy 
and flamboyant demonstration, in complaisant but inactive 
culogy of our institutions or in overweening national pride. 










It is rather the love of country which takes the practical 
form of leading every citizen to make an effort to under- 
stand our institutions, to the end that he may discharge the 
obligations which they impose. From such patriotism we 
will become a nation of . 


Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing, 
dare maintain. 


Working It Out for Ourselves 


By THOMAS W. PANGBORN, President of the Nation al Founders Association, Chicago 
Delivered before the Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting, New York, November 20, 1935 


OW long is a year? 
That may be an unexpected beginning for what I 


have to say today, but the question is asked so that 
you will go back with me, in memory, to our meeting of 
one year ago, and endeavor to appraise with me our situation 
now as compared with then. 

Time, like everything else, is relative. To us, 1935 
seems to cover more than a century of the Middle Ages, 
viewed in retrospect. 

When Maurice Egan was United States Minister to 
Denmark, it was his custom to go through the provinces once 
a year lecturing on American literature. One night when 


the King and Queen of Denmark were dining at the Ameri- 


can Legation, the King said: 

Mr. Egan, I receive agreeable reports of your lec- 
tures in the provinces. Do you use a different lecture 
every time? 

No, I always use the same one, Your Majesty, the 
Minister answered. 

But what do you do if people come a second time? 

To which Mr. Egan responded, They never come a 
second time! 

I am glad to see that so many of you who were here 
a year ago, to receive a report of my stewardship, have ex- 
posed yourselves to the very grave risk of hearing the same 
lecture you then heard. But time and circumstance have 
operated in my favor and, I hope, in yours. Events have 
crowded one another in rapid succession. We discuss as 
accomplished facts, many of the things we merely feared or 
hoped for a year ago. Many of the things we expected have 
failed to materialize. “Results,” said the small boy, “are 
what we expect. Consequences are what we get.” Our task 
is to classify the phenomena we see, to weigh the results 
against the consequences. 

These annual meetings serve many excellent purposes. 
They provide the opportunity for renewal of friendships, 
for interchange of ideas, for the taking of inventories of those 
abstract possessions which can be neither bought nor sold. 
In a world where transportation and communications are so 
swift and so certain, we find difficulty in stopping long 
enough to determine our position, the distance we have 
travelled, or the direction in which we are tending. Our 
task today is to achieve perspective, for we are told, “the 
voung have aspirations that never come to pass; the old have 
recollections of things that never happened.” Frequent in- 
ventory is indispensable. We have no right to cry out for a 


“balanced budget” in government, unless we as business men 
can offer our government a balanced view of public policies. 
I am confident we can. We are citizens first and manu- 
facturers afterward. Let us lay aside for the moment the 
technical problems pertaining to our individual businesses, and 
consider the problems of our government which should be 
the concern of all. 


It is a maxim of the copybooks that “to err is human.” 
That is no doubt true, but we can thank Providence that for 
every tendency to human error there is a correspondingly 
human tendency to criticize. Without criticism there would 
be little progress, for no individual strives who thinks he has 
reached his maximum goal. Criticism is a much abused 
word: Take from it the connotation of malicious backbit- 
ing and it means merely the legitimate comment and discus- 
sion which our Constitution itself protects in the form of free 
speech and a free press. In the latter spirit alone let us con- 
sider the public policies which so vitally affect us. 


Of all the objects of criticism, government is the most 
obvious, and that in itself exhibits the high nature of the 
average American: He would rather criticize the impersonal 
than the personal; that of which he is himself a part, than 
that from which he is completely detached. 

If I have any criticism of governmental policy today 
(and I have) it is not that government is not doing enough 
toward remedying our economic ills, but that it is doing too 
much! We who have spent many years in organization work 
—whether civic, political, religious, or business—know how 
true it is that the best committee is one with three members 
and two of them absent. It is too long since I read Alice in 
Wonderland for me to believe implicitly in the efficacy of any 
organization so large, cumbersome, and impersonal as the 
structure we call The Government. 

Look back, if you please, to some of the incidents in 
history. People used to think the world was flat ; Columbus, 
with borrowed money and in the face of great hardship, made 
a practical demonstration to the contrary. 

We used to think the human blood was stationary, like 
the juice in a lemon; we now know it circulates, regularly 
and systematically. 

We used to write with a quill, with the ink on the out- 
side; now we write with hard rubber, with the ink on the 
inside. 

We used to ride on automobile tires of solid rubber; 
now nearly all tires are hollow, with the air on the inside. 
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Practically all aircraft used to be lighter than air; now 
nearly all are heavier than air. 

We used to think if a railroad car were made any 
lighter, it would leave the rails; today we are reducing the 
weight by thousands and thousands of pounds. 

Sewing used to be done by hand, with a needle with the 
eye at one end and the point at the other; by placing the 
eye at the point, the sewing machine was made possible and 
human drudgery lightened for millions of people. 

We are told that something like half the people who 
visited the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1933 were employed 
in industries which did not even exist in 1893. One has only 
to think of the development of the automobile, the motion pic- 
ture, the airplane, the talking picture, and the radio to realize 
how true this is. 


This list could be extended indefinitely, but I think it 
will serve its purpose. What I want to emphasize, my 
friends, is that not one of these things was done by a govern- 
ment bureau. All were done by individual human beings, 
fired with ambition, inspired by the creative instinct, and 
even, I may as well confess it, in the hope of profit. Not 
only were they not done by government, but in many in- 
stances they were done over the opposition of government and 
without benefit of governmental blessing. 


Now let me hasten to add a word. It is no criticism of 
government that it has not done these things. For it is not 
the business of government to create or invent. It is the 
business of government to preserve a state of freedom within 
which individual initiative can operate, within which inven- 
tion and progress and development can take place. I take 
issue with those who think the government can or should at- 
tempt these things. The sphere of the government is po- 
litical, not economic. It is not the function of government 
to do for the citizen that which he can do for himself, and do 
better than any government can do it for him. And it is 
with that thought in mind that I selected my topic for today 
—“Working It Out for Ourselves.” I firmly believe that 
the genius of the American people is such that if we will 
quit relying so much upon government and assert again our 
spirit of self reliance, we can work out our own salvation in 
terms of individual effort and individual initiative. 


While the various things I have mentioned in the field 
of science, invention and discovery were not done by govern- 
ment, it would be a gross omission not to point out that 
most of them were made possible of full development largely 
because we live under the best system of government that the 
world has ever known. And it is because I would maintain 
the integrity of that system that.I now urge a reassertion of 
the spirit of self help and self reliance, and united opposition 
to present governmental tendencies which threaten to under- 
mine that system. 


It is not an accident that we have had the marvelous 
industrial growth we have. It is not an accident that under 
our system of government, with only 7 per cent of the world’s 
population we have 50 per cent of the world’s goods, and 
those more widely distributed than in any other country in 
the world. Mr. C. L. Bardo, President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, has recently compiled some 
figures which tell the story: The United States has only 6 
per cent of the land area of the world, and 7 per cent of the 
world’s population. But its percentage in the worldly goods, 


its enjoyment of comforts and its usage of new inventions and 
achievements is greater than in any other country. 

This country has 32 per cent of the railroads, 58 per 
cent of the telephones and telegraph facilities, 36 per cent 
of its developed water power, 76 per cent of the automobiies, 
33 per cent of the radio broadcasting stations, and 44 per 
cent of the radio receiving sets. 

Our standard of living is so much higher than in foreign 
countries that we consume one-half of the world’s coffee; 
one-half of its rubber; one-half of its sugar; three-fourths of 
its silk; one-third of its coal, and two-thirds of its petroleum. 

Our educational system and our schools, which assure 
everyone a free education, are the envy of the world. In 
1933, a depression year, there was spent in the United States 
more than three billion dollars for education, and that was 
more than the amount expended for education by al! of the 
other countries in the world. The United States is the only 
country in the world to put one out of every five children 
through high schools, and one out of every 116 through 
college. 


The workers’ share of all national income has grown 
from 38 per cent in 1850 to 65 per cent in 1929, and has 
remained at this level during the depression. This country 
has attained world leadership in efficient production because 
of the willingness to produce on the part of the workers, 
and the willingness to pay on the part of the employers. 

Most workers in America are property owners and as 
such may be called capitalists. In 1930, 14 million families 
owned their own homes. More than half of all the farmers 
owned their own farms. There was an automobile for four 
out of five families. Two out of every three families had 
telephones and electricity, and 40 per cent of all families had 
radios. In 1934, including postal savings, there were more 
than 38 million savings accounts in banks throughout the 
country with aggregate deposits exceeding two billion dollars. 

At the beginning of 1934 there were over thirty-one 
and one-half million ordinary life insurance policies in force 
for a face value of over 70 billion dollars. In addition there 
were over eighty-eight and one-quarter million industrial 
policies calling for payment of almost eighteen and one-half 
billion dollars. 


Is this a social order worth every protection and safe- 
guard? 

I have said these things are not accidental, and they are 
not. You may say they are due to the superior intelligence 
and initiative of the American people. But that is only part 
of the story. What is intelligence worth if it has no room to 
grow? How long does initiative continue to assert itself if it 
is constantly stifled? What becomes of the individual if he 
is commingled with the mass? My friends, substitute 
Fascism or Dictatorship for our form of government; sub- 
stitute the impersonal hand of government bureaus for the 
personality of the free American; substitute a number on a 
5 by 8 card in Washington for the name selected by free 
American parents; and you will have transformed the citizen 
into a subject, and have turned back the hands of time to 
where initiative and invention were the exception, and there 
was no industry. 


Believing that as strongly as I must, I hold that it is 
our right and our duty to preserve America as we know it 
against its enemies, whether from without or within. 
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Science tells us that the Dead Sea is dead, not because 
there is no supply of fresh water, but because it permits of 
no outlet. It is therefore stagnant and deadly. Gentlemen, 
it is a law of nature that the minute we stifle activity we 
begin to die. We must not permit a state of affairs in 
America where there is no outlet for the great talent and 
initiative of the average man and woman. 


You and I can accommodate ourselves to burdensome 
economic legislation if we have to. It may make our lives 
unpleasant; it may ruin our businesses; it may stifle employ- 
ment; it may make it impossible for us to pay the wages we 
would like to; yet you and I can probably weather the storm. 
But what about the employees who look to us for employ- 
ment, who expect us to be there when the vagaries of politics 
have driven their erstwhile friends from office? Are we fair 
to those employees if we do not resist the tide? 


A gentlemen who has recently returned from Germany 
made this trenchant comment: “We in the United States are 
behaving like Pre-Hitler Germans. Defeated economically in 
1929, we are trying to save our face by letting Uncle Sam 
do it—while we crawl under the bed.” I think there is much 
truth in that observation, 


Under various labels and slogans we are doing things 
which amount to nothing more than “saving our face.” But 
“social security” cannot be achieved by statute. Industrial 
peace cannot be forced by political labor boards enforcing a 
one-sided statute. The great bituminous coal industry can- 
not be saved by turning it over to a combination of union 
labor and politics, and ignoring the more serious problem of 
competitive fuels. “Sharing-the-wealth” is a captivating 
ideal, but not a fraction as important to America as finding 
some sound principle of further sharing our regular income. 


These things illustrate the fallacy of undue reliance 
upon government. They point the way toward destruction 
of not only our governmental system but the moral fibre of 
our people. This would be a disastrous dissipation of our 
greatest national asset. 

No one has said with so much force and clarity what 
Dr. Glenn Frank recently said to the Rotary Club of 
Chicago: 

It is one of the major delusions of the time that the 
need of the hour is strong government. It is not strong 
government we need so much as wise government, gov- 
ernment invested with the virtues of insight, dignity, 


moderation, justice, tolerance, and an acute sense of social 
values. Such governments draw men into authentic 
loyalty to their purposes. Strong governments drive men 
into artificial loyalty to their slogans. Strong government 
can build itself into a brief interlude of power on the clever 
strategies of a clique, but wise government needs wide 
soils in which to sink its roots. Dictatorship offers us the 
quickest path to strong government. Democracy offers us 
the surest possibility of wise government. Democracy rests 
upon leadership and popular understanding. Democracy is 
admittedly impotent in an hour of crisis if leadership is 
derelict and popular understanding darkened, but, in its 
basic concept, democracy is sounder than dictatorship. 

A few words more and I am through. We are rapidly 
approaching a national election. The air is heavily sur- 
charged with claims and counter-claims. It is hardly a fit- 
ting time for more governmental experiments. What is 
needed now is more than a breathing spell,—it is a permanent 
peace. Industry has cooperated with government in many 
ways that are remarkable when we consider the many valid 
excuses it might have had for withholding its cooperation. 
It is not in position to respond with alacrity or enthusiasm 
today, because, on the one hand it is disillusioned and dis- 
heartened, and. on the other, its resources are sadly depleted 
by the costly experiments of the past two years. But there is 
plenty of life in the old frame yet, and what is most needed 
is a restoration of the belief that initiative and hard work 
will bring their reward. We seek a reaffirmation of the 
doctrine that the laborer is worthy of his hire. 

A lady was choosing between two applicants for a posi- 
tion as gardener while her mother-in-law, seated on the porch 
behind the men, pointed frantically towards the less pre- 
possessing. Supposing that the old lady had some personal 
knowledge of the applicant, she engaged him. “Did he ever 
work for you?” she asked, when the two were alone. “No,” 
replied the old lady, “I never saw or heard of either of them.” 
“Then why did you point to him? The other had the 
better face.”” “Face!” said the old lady—“when you pick 
out a man for work, go by his overalls. If they are patched 
on the knee you want him. If they are patched on the seat, 
you don’t.” 

Gentlemen, industry’s garments are worn threadbare. 
Depreciation, obsolescence, and the big stick of government 
control have left their mark. But the trouble is in the knees, 
not the seat. We are still ready and anxious to “work it 
out for ourselves.” 


Our Embargo Policy 


By HENRY L. STIMSON, Former Secretary of State 
In address delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting System, October 23, 1935 


HIAVE been asked to speak to you about some of the 
dangers and problems which confront us arising out of 
the war in Ethiopia. We start from the common 
ground that we all wish to keep our country out of that war. 
The only differences of opinion between us are as to the 
methods which will serve to accomplish this common end 
and will avoid the danger to America of being ultimately 
embroiled in what is taking place on the other side of the 
world. The basic difficulty lies in the fact that the modern 


world has become interconnected and economically interde- 
pendent. 

A great war anywhere in the world today will seri- 
ously affect all the nations, whether they go into that war 
or not. We have already been given a terrific lesson on this 
in the great war, but unfortunately in this country we have 
not all of us learned that lesson. Many of us are accus- 


tomed to say that in this great depression we are now suffer- 
ing from the results of having gone into that war. 


This is 
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not entirely true. We are really suffering principally from 
things which happened in that war long before we joined it. 
For three years we kept out. It was during those three 
years that the principal economic dislocations took place which 
have resulted in America’s sufferings now. 

When in 1914 the European farmers stopped farming 
and the European manufacturers, traders and laborers left 
manufacturing and commerce, and all of them concentrated 
their attention on fighting, the dislocation was begun which 
has since resulted in the great depression. Our farmers began 
to plow up new marginal lands in Kansas and other places 
to take advantage of the high wheat prices which were thus 
offered; and our manufacturers and traders similarly en- 
larged their factories and facilities to seek the rich rewards in 
commerce which were thus thrown at their feet. Out of 
these dislocations came the foundation for our present trouble. 
We would have been suffering from them even if we had 
never entered the war. ‘ 

From these patent facts we should have learned thor- 
oughly that a war anywhere is dangerous and that a great 
war will ultimately make us suffer whether we go in or not. 
We should have learned that the chief problem of the world 
today is war prevention, not isolation; and that isolation in 
the modern world is a fantastic impossibility, so far as keep- 
ing out of economic trouble is concerned. Most of the other 
nations of the world have learned this lesson. They have 
learned that the only method of saving us from war’s conse- 
quences is for all the nations of the world to co-operate to 
prevent war from starting. If it starts it must be at once 
stamped out before it spreads. 

The League of Nations is the machinery which these 
other nations have adopted to secure such co-operation. No 
one questions the great difficulty of successfully securing co- 
operative action among the nations of the world, and the 
work of the League during the last fifteen years has met 
with much discouragement and opposition. Nevertheless, 
during those years they have been making progress and have 
achieved successes which we in this country have never fully 
appreciated. This autumn the League in its treatment of the 
war crisis between Italy and Ethiopia has taken more vigorous 
action and accomplished more signal results than ever before 
in its history. 

I believe that this has been largely due to the recent 
referendum taken in Great Britain to find out the views of 
the British people as to collective action in support of the 
League. Like ourselves, the British people in former times 
believed that they could keep themselves isolated and safe 
from the wars which took place on the continent of Europe. 
The German airplanes which bombed the city of London 
have evidently taught them the fallacy of isolation more 
quickly and thoroughly than the great depression has taught 
the same lesson to us. For when this question was submitted 
to them in this referendum, they voted by huge majorities, 
more than 10 to 1, in favor of supporting the collective ac- 
tion of the League of Nations. Very largely as a result of 
this proof of the attitude of the British people, the British 
government has shown a vigor and confidence in its leader- 
ship in the League of Nations which it has never shown 
before. 

For the first time in the history of the world the fifty- 
eight nations who constitute the League have been able to 
organize a public discussion of the controversy before the 


war actually started. The two nations concerned, Italy and 
Ethiopia, have been called before the bar of the League and 
there have been presented publicly for the information of 
the world all the facts which underlay their quarrel. 

The whole world has been given an opportunity to see 
how flimsy was the excuse for any war and the nations of the 
League have been able from this presentation of the facts, 
after the matter had been fully heard and discussed, to de- 
cide with practical unanimity upon who was at fault in 
bringing on the war. They have decided unanimously in the 
Council and almost unanimously in the Assembly that the 
government of Italy is the aggressor which has forced this 
war upon the world. 

These nations of the League are now working upon the 
steps which shall be taken to stamp out this dangerous con- 
flagration. They have pointed out to Premier Mussolini the 
covenants of the League which he is breaking and have 
called upon him to stop, and he has thus far defied them and 
is pushing ahead. Without resorting to arms, they are seek- 
ing to hold him back by cutting off their trade with him and 
thus gradually depriving him of the necessary supplies for 
his expensive adventure. This is a most delicate undertak- 
ing, for it involves the stoppage of normal channels of trade 
between Italy and many other countries. The process may 
last a long time and lead to complications which no one can 
now foresee. Over fifty nations, however, have determined 
that it must be done. They feel that it is the last recourse 
left them for preventing a war which may spread to all the 
rest of the world. 


In the face of this situation the conduct of our own gov- 
ernment is prescribed by the terms of the joint resolution 
adopted by our Congress on the 31st of August last, which 
directs the imposition of an embargo upon the export of 
“arms, ammunition or implements of war” from this country 
to either Italy or Ethiopia. Under this law the President 
on October 5 issued a proclamation containing a list of the 
commodities which are thus prohibited from export. This 
list covers only the actually completed articles which consti- 
tute arms, ammunition and other engines of warfare. It does 
not cover the raw materials out of which arms are manu- 
factured, nor does it cover food and other supplies which are 
just as necessary as arms to an army in the field. It does 
not cover copper which goes into shells, or cotton or nitrates 
which go into powder, or oil which goes into transport. 

The evident purpose of our Congress in enacting this 
resolution was similar to that of the fifty nations who are 
now taking action against Italy at Geneva—namely to check 
the progress of the war by cutting off supplies. But the joint 
resolution as interpreted in the President’s proclamation is 
likely to do more harm than good. It will have very little 
deterrent effect upon Italy, who is the aggressor and who is 
able to manufacture her own arms and ammunition and it 
is already threatening to be a serious obstacle to the peace 
efforts of the other nations. If they take no further action 
than we have taken, the prospect of stamping out the war by 
holding back the aggressor, Italy, is much diminished. On 
the other hand, if they put embargoes on these other sup- 
plies which are not on our list the only effect may be to 
leave the field entirely open for American traders to rush in 
and take advantage of the enticing market which is thus pre- 
sented for selling supplies to Italy. That would produce a 
very serious danger of ultimate trouble between us and the 
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nations which are doing their best to stamp out this war. 

It has been suggested that under the terms of the joint 
resolution of August 31 the President still has the power to 
enlarge his list of prohibited commodities by a new procla- 
mation so as to cover such materials as I have mentioned. 
On that I do not attempt to pass. The interpretation of the 
joint resolution is a matter for the President’s legal adviser, 
the Attorney'General. But I do most earnestly say that if 
such an enlargement is possible, so as to meet the need of 
this crisis, by corresponding our action to the action of the 
other nations of the world, it is highly important that it 
should be done. Otherfvise we are drifting into most serious 
possibilities. 

The President evidently recognizes this danger in the di- 
vergence of the scope of our embargo from that of the other 
nations. For on the same day when he proclaimed his em- 
bargo on arms, ammunition and implements of war, he took 
a further step. He uttered a further warning in these words: 

“In these specific circumstances I desire it to be under- 
stood that any of our people who voluntarily engage in trans- 
actions of any character with either of the belligerents do so 
at their own risk.” 

By these words he virtually urged our people to cut off 
all relations with Italy and Ethiopia and to impose a volun- 
tary boycott upon all transactions with them. If this was 
rendered necessary on account of the limitations of his Con- 
gressional authority, I think it was an act of wise leadership 
on the part of Mr. Roosevelt, taken to avoid future serious 
complications, and should be commended. 

But in order to make this step effective I think event- 
ually he will have to say more. The American President 
is the natural leader of the public opinion of his people in all 
matters of foreign relations, particularly in time of war. 
They look to him for their information and for their guid- 
ance. In this pending crisis not a word has yet been said by 
our government to indicate to our people the impelling moral 
reason why they should voluntarily make the sacrifices in- 
volved in this warning of the President. Not a word has 
been said to indicate that there is any moral difference be- 
tween Italy, which has begun this war, and the other na- 
tions which are trying to stop it. Not a word has been ut- 
tered to point out that Italy has violated solemn covenants 
and treaties and that those other nations are endeavoring to 


uphold these treaties; not a word to recall to our people the 
promises which Italy made to us in the Pact of Paris in re- 
spect to renouncing war, promises, which, according to the 
President’s own proclamation of October 5, must have been 
violated. 

In short, nothing has yet been said to rouse in our people 
any feeling that a moral issue is involved in the present 
crisis which should impel all patriotic men and women to 
follow the President’s advice and to refrain from embarking 
on the tempting trade with Italy which the Congressional 
embargo has left open to them. ‘They have not even been 
advised of the tremendous moral implications represented 
by the fact that over fifty nations of the world, with all their 
national differences and interests, have been able to unite in 
a verdict against the nation which is now seeking our assist- 
ance to get supplies for an aggressive war. 

These questions stare the world in the face today, and 
in order to steer our people successfully through this crisis I 
think they will have to be faced by our government and an 
answer given upon which our people can honorably stand. 
It is a novel question, but not an unprecedented one. It is 
brought about by the exigencies of the newly organized 
modern world, and no nation can permanently avoid facing 
its results. It confronted our government four years ago 
during the Manchurian crisis, and our government then had 
no hesitation in announcing that, while reserving its entire 
independence of judgment and action, it would nevertheless 
endeavor to reinforce the efforts of the League for the pres- 
ervation of peace in that controversy. 

The public opinion of America is not indifferent to moral 
issues. ‘The great masses of our countrymen do not wish to 
drift into a position of blocking the efforts of other nations: 
to stamp out war. The only person who can effectively rouse 
and marshal moral opinion is the President of the United 
States, and when he tries to do so I have no doubt of his 
eventual success. The most adventurous of our traders 
would promptly realize the folly of expecting protection in 
their dangerous adventure if the Commander-in-Chief of 
our American Army and Navy made clear to them the im- 
plications of this war. Such an announcement from America 
would by its encouragement of the earnest efforts of the na- 
tions of the world in their struggle for peace go a long dis- 
tance toward insuring the eventual success of that struggle. 


High Taxes and Poverty 


By E. F. SMITH, formerly First Assistant Attorney General of Texas. 
Delivered before the Exchange Club on November 20, 1935. 


R. PRESIDENT, members of the club: 
1 am delighted to be here in response to your 
invitation to address you on the subject of taxation. 
The statement so often made by the political demagogues 
that 95 per cent or more-of the wealth in this country is 
owned by 2 per cent of the people is utterly false. The most 
reliable statistics available disclose that at most 38 per cent 
of the wealth in this country is owned by 13 per cent of the 

people. 

At no previous time in the history of the world has so 
much wealth been distributed among so many people as is 


true in America today. No other country can begin to equal 
this record of ours. We have, to mention a few statistics, 
65,000,000 life insurance policy holders, 45,000,000 individ- 
ual savings bank depositors, and 15,000,000 home owners. 

The reason our professional politicians try to make us 
believe that a few men own practically all the wealth in this 
country is because they want us to believe this so that we will 
permit them to continue to increase taxes, in the belief that 
it is the rich and not you and I who pay the taxes. 

The people of Texas last year paid out in taxes to the 
national, state and local governments more money than was 
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realized by the people of Texas from the sale of all the cotton 
and its by-products that was raised in Texas last year. 

It was my privilege to attend the last national conven- 
tion of the Democratic party, as a delegate at large from 
Texas. As representatives of all the Democrats in this coun- 
try, we wrote a national platform, wherein among other 
things we solemnly pledged the people that if our candidates 
were elected, the expenditures of the national government 
would be reduced 25 per cent. If this solemn promise made 
by the national Democratic convention, and endorsed by its 
candidates, had been kept, and expenditures reduced 25 per 
cent, instead of being increased more than 200 per cent, and 
if, under the persuasive influence of a very popular President, 
states and municipalities had made a reduction of 25 per cent 
in their expenditures, instead of increasing expenditures, as 
was done under the urgings of this very popular President, 
there would have been a saving in taxes to the American 
people of at least five billion dollars for the year 1934. 

It is estimated that we have about 50,000,000 persons 
in this country capable of being gainfully employed, and of 
this number about 10,000,000 are unemployed. 

If the purchasing power of the consumer had been in- 
creased five billion dollars by a 25 per cent reduction in 
taxes, this money would have been available to purchase 
goods that are greatly needed by millions of our people. To 
produce these goods from raw material, transport the raw 
material to factories, manufacture the raw material into the 
finished article, then transport the finished article from the 
factory and place it on the shelves of the retail stores, would 
have given employment, if not to all our people who are 
unemployed, at least to several millions of them. 

During the past two and a half years, our national gov- 
ernment by great extravagance has consumed all the revenue 
of our government, derived from our excessively high taxes, 
and in addition to that has in this period of time increased 
the national debt some fifteen billions of dollars. To pay 
this debt, we must pay higher and higher taxes. 

In the face of the needs of millions of our people for 
food and goods, the government has restricted the produc- 
tion of food and goods, and has engaged in many business 
activities in direct competition with private enterprise. In 
addition to this, the government has tinkered with our money 
until the investor is afraid to make commitments to be con- 
summated in the future, because of the uncertainty of what 
value, if any, his money will have when it is repaid to him. 

Honorable Lewis W. Douglas, former Director of the 
Budget, by appointment of Mr. Roosevelt, is quoted as 
having said in a speech of October 17, 1935, that, “It is 
known as a fact that there is a demand for the investment 
of many billions of dollars for replacement alone, and that 
unemployment is concentrated in those industries which pro- 
duced the goods to satisfy that demand. . . . Under our 
system, private enterprise is the only agency which can em- 
ploy a large number of people for productive purposes. It 
can do so when it is confident that the only risk it is taking 
is the normal risk of doing business. Consequently, when 
the government piles additional hazard upon hazard, govern- 
ment is preventing private enterprise from doing the very 
thing which the government exhorts private enterprise to do.” 
In conclusion, Mr. Douglas said, “What a travesty it is to 
witness a government, which, perhaps, unwittingly persists 
in doing the very things which prolong the human tragedy of 
unemployment.” 


All history teaches that increases in taxes result in de- 
creases in employment. This is as certain and as natural as 
for water to run down hill. All of the activities of the gov- 
ernment to which I have referred, and many others which 
could be mentioned, have hindered and delayed a return to 
normal conditions of employment. I believe, however, that 
high taxes and the threat of still higher taxes, resulting from 
the ever increasing national debt, are largely responsible for 
the number of unemployed. 

Wealth and poverty are relative terms. The man who 
lives in a tent may think the man who has a two-room house 
is well to do. All wealth is created by individual enterprise. 
This does not mean, as professional politicians assert, that 
all wealth is created by manual labor. The inventor, who 
by his genius discovers some principle of nature such as, the 
means of controlling electricity, wireless telegraphy, the gaso- 
line motor, the airship, the power of steam and the way to 
control that power, is a creator or a potential creator of 
great wealth. The banker, who has established by a life of 
integrity the right to be trusted and who accumulates the 
savings of the people, and safely loans or invests such savings 
in the business enterprises of the country, is a creator of 
wealth. The business man who risks his all in some business 
venture which, if successful, affords employment to tens, 
hundreds, and thousands of our citizens, is a creator of 
wealth. The lawyer, who deals in human relationships and 
wisely steers the business affairs of the country in lawful 
channels and defends the rights and liberties of the people 
even against the government itself if need be, is a conservator 
if not a creator of wealth. The doctor, who by his skill 
and learning prevents illness or restores the sick to health, 
the priest and minister, who minister to our spiritual needs, 
are also conservators if not creators of wealth. 

The farmer is both a capitalist and artisan. Most of 
the skilled workmen own their own homes, carry life insur- 
ance, and frequently have a sizeable deposit in a savings bank. 
Many of the men who earn their livings by common or un- 
skilled labor own their homes and frequently have invest- 
ments represented by life insurance or money on deposit in 
the banks. The point I make is that we are one community, 
and that each person in his own way is striving for individual 
happiness and as much financial security as he can rightly 
acquire. Distinctions should not be made between men be- 
cause of their vocations. 

Shall we build up in this country distinct classes of 
people and then array these classes one against the other, or 
shall we continue as we started, on the theory that all men 
are created with equal rights, that all men possess certain 
natural or God endowed rights which are inherent and also 
inalienable? Shall we continue the ideal of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, as set forth in the immortal Declaration of Independence, 
that governments are instituted by men for the purpose of 
making secure the natural or God endowed rights of men, 
and that the government so instituted may not rightly 
exercise any power except with and by the consent of the 
governed? 

Shall fathers continue in the future as in the past to 
try to prepare and equip their sons for a more distinctive 
service than the father was equipped to perform? Shall mert 
continue to be ambitious, to be industrious and thrifty, there- 
by creating a reservoir of wealth to enjoy in their old age, 
or to be used by their children to get an advantageous start 
in life? Or shall we destroy ambition, initiative, self-reliance 
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and courage by continually increasing the amount of our 
taxes, leaving as the only goal to look forward to a govern- 
ment dole, pension, or a government job, given by one of 
our political masters, with the expectation on the part of the 
giver of the job that we will vote, for him at the next elec- 
tion, being bribed as it were with our own money to per- 
petuate our political masters in office? Is this the road that 
leads to the more abundant life? Is this the way to achieve 
and retain the maximum of individual liberty and freedom, 
or is it the road that leads to political and economical 
slavery for the individual and misery for all of us except 
the comparatively few who will be at the top of our political 
autocracy ? 

Of those who received direct relief from the govern- 
ment during the past two and a half years, or who have 
been paid a miserable wage by the government for raking 
leaves or doing some other character of made work, many 
are honorable, respectable, upright men and women. ‘These 
men and women would much prefer to be engaged in private 
employment and be able to take their rightful place as self- 
sustaining members of our society. Like you, I have for 
these men and women a deep and profound sympathy. For 
the tramp, the professional beggar and the generally worth- 
less, among the so-called relief clients of the government, 
who have fared better during the past two and a half years 
than ever before in their lives, and who do not want work, 
and in many reported instances have refused work when it 
was offered, we can have but contempt, mixed with sorrow 
that men and women can sink so low as to be content to 
live off the earnings and savings of others. 

Of the men and women on government relief who are 
willing and in fact anxious to work, I verily believe that 
many and perhaps most of them are but the first victims of 
our unnecessarily excessive high taxes. In my opinion most 
of these men and women would be profitably employed in 
useful industries, if the money taken from the tax payers by 
force of law to support extravagant governments, national, 
state, and local, had been permitted to remain in private 


industries. 


If my deductions are correct, there is then a direct re- 
lationship between high taxes caused by governmental ex- 
travagance and the poverty of many of our people. Others, 
tens of thousands of others, are unemployed because of laws 
restricting production of food and goods. Is the way to the 
more abundant life of which we hear so much to be attained 
by restricting the production of food and goods, the produc- 
tion and distribution of which is essential to achieve the more 
abundant life, or is this more abundant life for all the people 
to be attained by the greater and increased production of 
goods and food? To me the answer to this question is 
self-evident. 

If, as I have suggested, many of our good citizens are 
the first victims of our governmenta! extravagance and the 
enactment of our unwise economical laws, then I ask how 
long can the strongest among us survive? Aren’t we travel- 
ing in a circle, a vicious circle? What shall we do when 
the four or five billion dollar work relief appropriation is 
spent? Shall we plunge our nation further and further in 
debt and increase and continue to increase the amount of our 
taxes? We have heard much of government planning by 
politicians and learned professors. Many of these plans have 
been abandoned, other plans have been tried and also aban- 
doned. Many of these plans impinge on the liberties, the 
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natural, the God endowed rights of American citizens. Some 
of these enactments a courageous judiciary has stricken down, 
because in violation of the terms of our Constitution, the 
charter of our liberties. 

In the immortal Declaration of American Independence, 
Mr. Jefferson indicted King George III for having “erected 
a multitude of new offices and sent hither swarms of new 
officers to harass our people and eat out their substance.” 
There are now almost 3,000,000 officers and employees of 
the national government. This does not include the other 
millions of officers and employees of our state and local gov- 
ernments. There are as many persons on the payroll of the 
Federal government today as there were in all the American 
colonies at the time Mr. Jefferson wrote the Declaration of 
Independence. 

In a letter to Elbridge Gerry of date January 26, 1799, 
Mr. Jefferson said, “I am for a government rigorously frugal 
and simple,. applying all the possible savings of the public 
revenue to the discharge of the national debt; and not for 
multiplication of officers and salaries merely to make parti- 
sans, and for increasing by every device the public debt, on 
the principle of its being a public blessing.” 

Mr. Jefferson, being a true Democrat, believed in the 
capitalistic system of economy. Democracy and the capitalis- 
tic system are inseparable. Under a democratic form of 
government a citizen is secure in his natural and God 
endowed rights of liberty and can be rightfully restrained 
by law only from acts of aggression upon the equal rights of 
his fellow citizens. Under the capitalistic system of eco- 
nomy, a person has the right to use and enjoy the fruits of 
his industry and thrift. Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to Samuel 
Kercheval, of date July 12, 1815, wrote: “The true founda- 
tion of republican government is the equal right of every 
citizen, in his person and property, and in their management.” 

In a letter to Governor Plumer, of date July 21, 1816, 
Mr. Jefferson said: “I, however, place economy among the 
first and most important of republican virtues, and public 
debt as the greatest of dangers to be feared.” 

In a letter to Judge Roane, of date March 9, 1821, 
Mr. Jefferson warned of the evils to come. He said, “But 
time produces corruption of principles, and against this it is 
the duty of good citizens to be ever on the watch, and if 
the gangrene is to prevail at last, let the day be kept off as 
long as possible. We see already germs of this, as might 
be expected, but we are not the less bound to press against 
them. The multiplication of public offices, increase in ex- 
pense beyond income, growth and entailment of public debt, 
are indications soliciting the employment of the pruning- 
knife.” 

We have heard much in recent months about Tories and 
Liberals. Since 1679 those who have believed in the divine 
right of kings or in the principle of an all powerful, con- 
solidated and centralized government far removed from the 
control of the people and administered by one man or a small 
group of men have been designated as Tories. During this 
same period of time those who have opposed the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings and the theory of a powerful, con- 
solidated and: centralized government administered by one 
man or a small group of men have been designated first as 
Thomas Jefferson, in my 


opinion, was the greatest Liberal that has ever lived. He 
devoted the long years of his life and his remarkable ability 
in an effort to create a government and to establish doctrines 
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of government by which the rights of the individual would 
be made secure, and his principal fear was not that one 
citizen would commit acts of aggression upon the rights of 
another citizen, but that ;he government would oppress the 
citizens and deprive them of their natural rights. In this 
connection, Mr. Jefferson, in a letter of date November 4, 
1823, wrote the Marquis de La Fayette that, “The line of 
division now is the preservation of state rights as reserved in 
the Constitution, or by strained construction of that instru- 
ment to merge all into a consolidated government. The 
Tories are for strengthening the executive and general gov- 
ernment; the Whigs cherish the representative branch and 
the rights reserved by the states as the bulwark against con- 
solidation, which must immediately generate monarchy.” 
Mr. Jefferson also said in a letter to William T. Barry, 
written on July 2, 1822, that, “If ever this vast country is 
brought under a single government, it will be one of the 
most extensive corruption, indifferent and incapable of whole- 
some care over so wide a spread of surface. This will not 
be borne and you will have to choose between reformation 
and revolution.” 

Mr. Jefferson wanted men to be free. This has been 
and I believe is yet the great American ideal. Men differ in 
natural abilities. This is a difference that can not be bridged 
by legislative enactments. The natural endowments of men 


can not be raised by Act of Congress. Congress, however, 
can by unwise legislation so handicap the activities of men 
as to destroy the effectiveness of their natural endowments 
and thus bring all men to a common level, on a parity with 
the most stupid among us. The function of government is 
to make secure the political equality of all men; to encourage 
all men to strive by individual exertion to reach higher and 
ever higher standards of proficiency and efficiency. To do 
this no one man or any group of men should be granted any 
special privilege in the form of a monopoly whereby they 
may enrich themselves at the expense of all other citizens; 
for the government to do this is to encourage men to commit 
acts of aggression upon the natural rights of other men, to 
restrain men from such acts of aggression is one of the prin- 
cipal purposes for which governments are established and 
maintained. 
In conclusion, I quote a stanza from Rudyard Kipling’s 

“Recessional,” and I speak it as a prayer: 

God of our fathers, known of old, 

Lord of our far-flung battle line, 

Beneath whose awful hand we hold 

Dominion over palm and pine— 


Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 


*Lest we forget,—lest we forget. 


How the Canadian Trade Agreement 
Will Affect Farmers 


By HENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary of Agriculture 
Over the National Farm and Home Hour, National Broad-asting Company, November 21, 1935 


and the United States appeared in the newspapers on 
Monday of this week. It is now possible to analyze 
the probable effect of this agreement on American agricul- 
ture, and I am taking this early opportunity today in order 
to lay the outstanding facts about the agreement before you. 

Apparently it will be increasingly difficult, as time goes 
on, to discuss this new agreemently calmly. Many people 
have political axes to grind, and there is nothing like a tariff 
change to start the axes a-grinding. So while there is yet 
time, suppose we see for ourselves exactly what is in this 
new trade agreement. 

Five years ago we exported 50 million dollars worth of 
farm products to Canada; last year, about 15 million dollars 
worth. To recapture even half of that lost 35 million dollars 
worth of farm business would surely be worth while. Five 
years ago American industry exported to Canada 400 million 
dollars worth of goods included in the list.on which Canada 
is now making concession; last year, that total was down to 
100 million dollars. To get that trade even part-way back 
to the 400-million-dollar figure would surely put many of 
our unemployed to work, would increase industrial payrolls, 
and thereby improve the American market for American farm 
products, and especially for beef and farm products produced 
in the East. 

Considering only the farm items now, Canada has agreed 
to reduce import duties on more than a hundred American 
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farm products. ‘The reductions range from 25 per cent on 
many fruits and vegetables to 100 per cent on potatoes. 
There is an average reduction of 50 per cent in the Canadian 
tariff on our pork products which will be a matter of real 
significance when we have had several years of good corn 
yields per acre. If there were time, it would be interesting 
to itemize these concessions, and see how they may mean an 
improved market for products grown in practically every sec- 
tion of the United States. That itemized list will have to 
be left to a publication the Department of Agriculture is now 
preparing, and which you may have in a week or so for the 
asking. 

In return for Canada’s concession on more than 100 Ameri- 
can farm products, the United States agrees to make limited 
concessions on 19 Canadian farm products. You will notice 
the word “limited.” It means that while we are reducing 
these tariff duties for Canada, we agree to admit into the 
United States only limited amounts of certain important farm 
products at the reduced rates of duty. Furthermore, if we see 
any danger of imports interfering with the purposes of an 
adjustment program under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
we have the right to limit such imports to whatever extent 
may be necessary. 

Notwithstanding these limitations, and notwithstanding 
the benefits which the United States as a whole is bound to 
get from this trade agreement with Canada, it is quite pos- 
sible that you will hear a great deal during the coming months 
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about imports of certain farm products from Canada. To 
judge by what has appeared in the press already, you will 
hear charges that the new agreement is unfair to such impor- 
tant farm products as cattle and cream. 

In considering these charges, you should know that this 
trade agreement with Canada has been under intensive con- 
sideration for ten months, and that the probable consequences 
of every American concession have been studied with the ut- 
most care. The negotiators wanted to avoid any possibility of 
injury to any producing group. I believe the negotiators have 
succeeded surprisingly well, but of course that fact will not 
silence those who do not want us to restore our trade with 
Canada. 

Now let’s look into these American concessions on cattle. 
Three classes are involved: cattle weighing 700 pounds or 
more, calves weighing 175 pounds or less, and dairy cows. Cat- 
tle weighing between 175 and 700 pounds are not affected 
by this agreement. The Hawley-Smoot tariff rate on cattle 
weighing 700 pounds and over was 3 cents a pound. The 
new rate for Canada is to be 2 cents per pound, which is the 
same as in the Fordney-McCumber tariff, but with the lim- 
itation that no more than 155,000 head a year may be im- 
ported at this rate from Canada and all other nations put 
together. This number of cattle represents three-fourths of 
1 per cent of the cattle slaughtered in the United States in 
an average year. It is a number materially less than the 
average total annual cattle imports from Canada from 1927 
to 1929. Can it be seriously argued that the stockmen of the 
United States are likely to suffer from any such importation ? 
There need be no fear of the generalization of this agreement 
to other nations, because practically all imports of cattle over 
700 pounds in weight come from Canada. The Mexican im- 
ports weigh less than 700 pounds per head, and are still bound 
by the Hawley-Smoot rates. 

The duty on calves is reduced in the Canadian agree- 
ment from 2% to 134 cents a pound, but again this reduced 
duty will apply to only 52,000 head, or about % of 1 per cent 
of the total cattle slaughter in this country. The duty on 
dairy cows is reduced from 3 to 1% cents a pound on a 
quantity not to exceed 20,000 head. Inasmuch as our dairy 
cattle numbers are not now excessive, and inasmuch as the 
program to eradicate tuberculosis and Bang’s disease has 
eliminated 858,000 animals during the year ending last 
August, a quota of 20,000 at a reduced duty is so infinitesimal 
that it should not alarm anyone. 

Another American concession about which much will be 
said is the reduced duty on Canadian cream. It has been re- 
duced from 56.6 cents to 35 cents a gallon, but again there is 
a quota involved. The agreement says we will admit no more 
than 1,500,000 gallons of cream a year from Canada at the 
reduced duty. 

In terms of whole milk equivalent, this represents about 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of the total annual milk production 
of the United States. Imports of 1,500,000 gallons of cream 
under the new agreement should be compared with imports 
from Canada of three to five million gallons a year between 
1924 and 1929. 

It is difficult to see anything at all disturbing to the 
American dairyman in this, but nevertheless there will be 
many individuals who will do their best to see that dairymen 
become disturbed. Dairymen, therefore, will do well to com- 
pare their incomes from 1924 to 1929, when cream imports 


from Canada were more than twice 1,500,000 gallons, with 
their incomes between 1930 and 1934, when cream imports 
from Canada were almost non-existent. Let dairymen con- 
sider how intimately their incomes are related to factory pay- 
rolls. When factory payrolls are going up, dairy incomes 
are going up; when factory payrolls are going down, dairy in- 
comes are going down. If the Canadian agreement, there- 
fore, is certain to help American industry fatten its payroll, 
dairymen will be winners rather than losers. 

If you had to choose between having 9914 per cent of 
a market at a good price, and 100 per cent of a market at a 
poor price, which would you take? 

The truth of the matter is that our new trade agree- 
ment with Canada is one of the most hopeful and helpful 
things for American agriculture that has happened in a long 
time. When anyone says it is going to harm agriculture, 
ask him to supply the evidence—all the evidence, and ask 
him to include in that evidence the general welfare of the 
whole United States. This Canadian agreement is going 
to benefit American agriculture as a whole. The agreement 
is designed to avoid injuring any American producing group, 
and in my judgment does avoid such injury. 

The danger which must be faced is that enemies of 
agriculture will attempt to stir up certain farm groups to 
act against their own and the Nation’s long-time welfare. 
I want to urge the farmers of the United States not to heed 
the alarms which have been instigated by the enemies of agri- 
culture and spread by those who have been victimized by 
these enemies. The farmers of the United States will not be 
hurt by the Canadian agreement. On the contrary they will 
benefit in many ways and especially because of a shared in- 
crease in the general welfare. 
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